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Color, clarity, cut and caral weight determine the value of a diamond. 
Price ranges shown are based on quotations by jewelers Ihroughout the 
country in April, 1965. (Exact weights shown arc seldom found.) 
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How come 1 out of every 4 people 
in Michigan is insured by 
Metropolitan Life? 



When people in Michigan take out life insurance, 
they really want their money's worth. 

That's what they get from Metropolitan. 

We protect more people in Michigan— and in the 
world — than any other life insurance company. 

To give you hometown personal service, we have 
32,000 full-time field representatives 
across the continent. This way, there's 
always somebody handy when you have 
a question or a claim. ^ 



Another good reason for doing business with 
Metropolitan is our famous Family Security Cheek-Up. 
This is a down-to-earth analysis of your family's 
financial security. Sometimes it even turns up assets 
you never knew you had. Let a trained Metropolitan 
adviser do the job for you. Fast and free. 
People in Michigan do. Why don't you? 

There's no obligation . . . except to those you love. 

More choose Metropolitan Life 

millions more than any other company 
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Will we ever kill the bug? 



Never. 

How could we? 

We brought the Volkswagen into the 
world, and gave it the best years of our life. 

When people laughed at its looks, we 
helped it make friends all over the world. 
8 million of them. 



And we promised them that this was one 
car that would never go out of style Imuch 
less out of sight). 

We won't deny that the bug's been 
changed. But not so you'd notice. 

The 5,000-odd changes we've made 
since 1948 don't do a thing to the VW ex- 



cept make it work better and longer. 

A few purists feel we kill the bug each 
time we improve it. But we have no choice. 

We've got to keep killing the 
bug every chance we get. 

That's the only sure way to 
keep it from dying. 
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EDITORS' NOTE 



LKaeh *alvo bonneed Bill 
inches in the aii* 



limed with a eopj of Jane's Fighting Ships antl The Two Ocean War, 
a one-volume version of Samuel Kliol Morisons history of the .Navy 
in Vt orld War II. Photographer Bill Ray look off io join the Seventh 
Meet in the South China Sea recently to get us the action color pic- 
tures on the cover and pages 16-25. Rav hat! bought and virtually 
memorized the hooks for one good reason: hefore this assignment he 
knew virtuallv nothing about the Navy or the sea. "Rill grew up in 
Nebraska and I grew up in Oklahoma." says Correspondent Bill Wise, 
yyho covered the story with him — "a long way from blue water. Until 
this assignment, neither of us had spent any appreciable time aboard 
ship. But now. tlespitc his landlocked origins. Ray has become a dedi- 
cated Navy buff. In Vietnam, be- 
fore he boarded a ship he knew 
every last detail about her. from 
the date she was commissioned to 
her gross tonnage, number of 
boilers and top speed!" Ray 
quickly added experience to bis 
homework: by the time the story 
was finished, he and Wise had 
flown several Itombins missions. 
ha<l ridden in six different types 
ol Navy aircraft, on two aircraft 
carriers, a minesweeper, a sea- 
plane tender, a cruiser and a 
South \ictnamese navy junk. 
Kay got so involved with the 
Navy that be is now talking gob 

language anil calling the carrier Bnnhumme Richard "Bonnie Dick." 

Bay was horn in Shelby, Neb. 29 years ago anil started taking pic- 
lures professionally when be was 11. He was given a Speed Graphic 
when he was 12 and left Shelby when he was 16. "Or rather." says 
Ray, "I escaped. Tltc population of the town varied in those years, 
hut what they wrote on the highway sign was 131. Getting out was a 
little like getting across the Hungarian border." He worked for a Lin- 
coln newspaper when he was in college, for the United Press in Chicago 
anil for the Minneapolis Star anil Tribune, lie shot bis first pictures 
lor us in 1°5!{ and joined our staff last year. 

When he was hiking the cover picture of the U.S.S. Oklahoma City 
bombarding Vietcong positions with her six-inch guns. Ray sat atop 
the bridge, only a few feet from the muzzles, with cotton stuffed in his 
ears. "Each time the guns were fired." says Wise. "1 could see Bill 
bounce two or three inches off the bridge." When he was taking pic- 
tures from the air. no pilot could get low or close enough to suit him. 
Once w hen he was photographing a bombing mission from an accom- 
panying plane, his pilot kept the plane up at a safe altitude. "Dam- 
mit. I didn't conic here to photograph the stars." shouted Rav. anil 
tin- pilot grinned and look him down. A second time, while photo- 
graphing a boarding party inspecting a small junk. Bill kept beseech- 
ing the pilot to make lower and lower passes. Suddenly there was a 
tremendous jolt — the plane had down so low that it had actually 
touched the water. Bill, thinking the jolt was just rough air. was still 
calling for "one more pas- jusl like the last one." The picture appears 
at bottom left on page 20. 
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George P. Hunt, Managing Editor 



EDITORIAL 



•J oil iiso ii Means 
Business in Vietnam 



"This is really war," said President John- 
son. But not a "national emergency"; 
that he refused to declare. A similar am- 
bivalence marked his whole report to the 
people on his much-publicized full-dress 
review of our Vietnam policy last week. 

Vietnam is enough of a real war so that 
he has doubled the draft call to 35,000 a 
month and is now sending another 50.000 
troops to support the deteriorating Viet- 
namese resistance. On the other hand, he 
rejected the immediate call-up of reserv- 
ists and saw no present need for civilian 
belt-tightening. Our national war aim is 
perhaps more resolute but still defensive: 
lo prevent Communist domination of 
Asia. Unchanged also, though more em- 
phatic, is our readiness for "unconditional 
discussions with any government at any 
place at any time." In sum, the President's 
prescription for Vietnam is a marked in- 
tensification of what we are already doing 
— i.e.. more of the same. 

"More" means deeper involvement in a 
remote and tragic land where an increas- 
ing number of Americans are in fact al- 
ready dying — over MK) since Feb. I. Their 
death places have names like Pbu Bai, Da- 
nang. Ban Me Thoul, Kotttum. Pleiku. 
These place names may some day be chis- 
eled on monuments in Michigan and Kan- 
sas, under those other names, once also 
thought exotic, like Chateau-Thierry, An- 
zio. Tarawa, Pusan. 

The same" means that any further es- 
calation of the conflict will be by steps as 
"carefully measured" as in the past. We 
fight, says Johnson, to force or induce a 
negotiated settlement, not to invite "an 
expanding struggle with consequences 
that no one can perceive." This caution, 
coupled with bis renewed appeals for peace 
initiatives from other nations and from 
the U.iV. may disarm some critics of the 
morality of Johnson's Vietnam |M>licy , es- 
(H'cially those from abroad. But while it 
leaves the President still in control of 
all the options on the escalation ladder, 
it does not answer certain other doubts 
about the practical effectiveness of that 
policy . Some of the congressmen who sup- 
port it tlo so with more fatalism than 
conviction. For in this kind of war. more 
of the same may not be enough. 

"Americans do not like long, inconclu- 
sive wars. This is going to he a long, in- 



conclusive war." The words are Ho Chi 
Minh's in 1962. "Son, don't ever get your- 
self bogged down in a land war in Asia." 
The words are attributed to General Mac- 
Arthur on his deathbed and often quoted 
bv Lvndon Johnson himself. These two 
dogmas have implanted a seed of defeat- 
ism in the American mind. 

It is part of the long-war dogma that 
you can't beat guerrillas without great 
manpower superiority, the minimum ratio 
being sometimes put as high as 10 to 1. 
The South Vietnamese army, decimated 
by casualties and desertions, is now three 
times the known strength (about 165,000) 
of the Vietcong. If American troops were 
to redress the numerical ratio, it would 
take over a million of them. Kven if these 
troops were to pacify the entire surface 
of South Vietnam, so runs the long-war 
dogma. Ho Chi Minh's "jungle Marxism" 
would go on burning underground like a 
mine fire. 

From this glum prospect the MacAr- 
ihur dogma jogs loose a positive fear: that 
the "bogging down" of American troops 
on the Asian mainland is an actual aim of 
Communist long-term strategy . It would 
drain and pin down their \o. 1 enemy" and 
clear the road for aggression elsewhere. As 

alter Lippmann keeps arguing, the U.S. 
cannot police the entire world, and South- 
cast Asia, where U.S. security is not di- 
rectly threatened, is a bad place to com- 
mit U.S. power. Says Senator Russell, 
head of the Armed Services Committee 
and no advocate of withdrawal, "I have 
never been able to see any strategic, po- 
litical, or economic advantage to be gained 
by our involvement" in Vietnam. 

These dogmas, fortunately, have not 
governed President Johnson's decisions. 

Ho Chi Minh's guerrilla tactics are in- 
deed successful in the countryside, but 
they still require him to avoid pitched 
battles, which he would lose against supe- 
rior U.S. -Vietnamese firepower. They arc 
much less useful against the big cities 
without which he cannot conquer South 
Vietnam. Moreover. Ho's accumulation of 
small victories has been compounded by 
some Pentagon errors in the conduct of 
this w ar, particularly as to timing. Because 
of the reluctant and creeping pace of our 
commitment, we have generally opposed 
llo with too little and too late. 



The U.S. commitment in Vietnam is 
much deeper now. Our men already have 
combat missions which they are rapidly 
learning to make more effective. The build- 
up of five major bases, toward control of 
the entire east coast, is of dimensions not 
seen in Asia since the Korean War. The 
air raids on North Vietnam have many 
scores of richer targets on their agenda be- 
fore the possibility of Chinese interven- 
tion (or more Russian aid) need deter us. 
Ambassador Lodge resumes his post with 
ideas for a new program that can rekindle 
both the villagers' military resistance and 
their political hope. 

As for Communism's grander strategy, 
it is of course impossible for the U.S. to 
fight tyranny at all times and in all places. 
But it is perfectly possible to contain Red 
Chinese imperialism if we so decide. 

Kussian Communism, a generation old- 
er than Chinese, was contained in Europe 
by 20 years of Western force and firmness 
and is now beginning to look more like a 
version of Russian national interest than 
the unappeasable firebrand it once was. 
The Communist ty rants of Asia are now- 
old men— Mao Tse-tung. 71, Ho, 75— 
soon to be succeeded by a new generation. 
The strategies of this generation will be 
inevitably influenced by the inherited 
structure of their world. If they see a 
string of victories behind the openings 
ahead, with the West in wavering retreat, 
they will be more revolutionary than their 
predecessors. If their prospect is instead 
one in which the rim of Asia is a strongly 
guarded homeland of free and prospering 
people, the younger Reds may choose to 
concentrate on their copious domestic 
problems and follow the Russian example 
of a "mature" revolution. 

However that may be. this is no time 
for defeatism about Asia. China is not, 
either now or inevitably, a superpower 
dominating her neighbors: only their fear, 
induced by American withdrawal, coidd 
make her so. The President refuses to 
speculate whether the Vietnam war will 
last for "months — or years — or decades," 
and such speculation is indeed bootless 
until our new commitment there has shown 
its military results. 

If it is dogmas we need, America has 
some good ones: the belief that America 
has a purpose as well as interests in the 
world, that the purpose and the interests 
are not regional but global, and that Amer- 
ican freedom cannot be protected at the 
cost of those w hose freedom we have prom- 
ised to defend. Vietnam is the place where 
these beliefs once more are put to the test. 
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Tab. How can just 

1 calorie taste so good? 




Mrs. Jackie Olmstead likes Tab to help keep herself and her The Olmsteads aren't alone, either. Lots of people are changing 

husband slimmer. Trimmer. Looking more in shape than ever. everywhere. Living trimmer, more active lives. 

Her 4-year-old son just likes Tab, period. And Tab is a part of it. How can just 1 calorie taste so good? 

(He couldn't care less about calories. All he cares about is taste.) Easy. The Coca-Cola Company kept the flavor in Tab. 
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A Recipe to Treasure from Ann Page 



SURFBOARD SANDWICHES 

Drain, flake 1 can (7 oz.) A&P Tuna.* Drain 1 can (4Vz oz.) 
Sultana Shrimp. Reserve 12 shrimp for garnish. Combine 
tuna, shrimp, Ui cup chopped green onion, kk cup Ann 
Page Mayonnaise or Salad Dressing, 2 Tbsp. ketchup, 
saft and pepper to taste. Split 6 frankfurter rolls, spread 
each half with mayonnaise or salad dressing, tomato 
slices; cover with salad mixture, blanket with mayon- 
naise or salad dressing. Broil until topping is puffed 
and golden. Garnish with shrimp, parsley. Arrange on 
platter with crisp raw vegetables. Serves 6. Cost per 
serving, less than 23£. (Based on A&P prices at press 
time.) Ann Page Salad Dressing and Mayonnaise are made 
in A&P's own plants, sold only at A&P. This eliminates 
needless in between costs and you share the savings. 
"Crabmeat or Cold Stream Pink Salmon may be 
substituted. Cost varies according to fish used. 





Once again, Ann Page proves 
fine foods needn't be expensive. 
They're sold only at A*P. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



A Ike Vries Caper with 
a Family of Misfits 



LET ME COUNT THE WAYS 

by PETER De VRIES (Little. Brown & Co) )5 00 



o in literatim*** most accomplished 
cliche-duster ami word-restorer is Pe- 
ter De \ Hen. In his eighth novel he 
a vain gives the sheen they deserve 
to five im]H>r(anl and nineti-almsed 
adjectives. We have lone since come 

lo expert hooks laheled "irreverent, 
outrageous, witty, wise and warm 
to he dink) familv reminiscenees^or 
giddy fare's, their irreverence rule, 
their outrageous!) ess sophoinoric. 
their wit llahhv. wisdom hackneyed 
and warmth suffocating. 

Bill in De \ Hes s world there is 
nothing too sacred for profanation, 
and nothing too ludicrous for serious 
treatment. This world, what's more, 
contains delightful truths within its 
hi/arre ma/.e, a love for the people it 
mocks ("Man is vile. I know, hut 
people are wonderful"), which gives 
the moekcrv a purpose bevOttd spile 
and exhibitionism; and enough wit 
to startle a reader repeal edl\ into 
laughing aloud. De \ ries's achieve- 
ment, in terms of productivity and 
a sustained high level, is unmatched 
by an\ other comic writer currentlv 
at work, possibly excepting Kvelvn 
\\ augh. Let Ms Count the Way* fully 
meets the standards De Vries has led 
us lo anticipate. 

Lvt We Count thr Wu\t concerns 
(he Wallz family (for m ed) W al- 
zinski) of Slow Rapids, (ml.— Stan 
Wall/., a moving man (of furniture, 
that is), intellectual!) vigorous if 
on!) about three-fourths literate; his 
wife Elsie, a woman less than semi- 

literate, who has become an evan- 

geli/er: and their son Tom. Stan 
narrates the first pari of the novel. 
Increasingly alienated h\ lus wifeji 
religiosity, he rebels onlv to become 
so enmeshed in embarrassing pecca- 
dilloes that he goes on a long bender, 
which leads him right back home 
into a hangover thai lasts for nine 

years. 

In I he second section of the hook 
Pom lakes over as narrator. \n in- 
structor in Fnglish at local Pnlv- 
carp College, he had grown up hard- 
ened in rebellion against both Ins par- 
ents. Like his father an atheist, and 
like his mother devout, he thinks. 
" There are two sides to anv (pies- 
lion of importance, and the onlv 
thing for an honest man lo do is lake 
both of lliein." 



This (filhertiau conflict is jusl one 
langled growth in the jungle of Tom's 
maladjustments, lie has inherited not 
only his father's rebelliousness but 
also his knack for attracting trouble. 
At Polycarp he lowers a jiedagoguc's 
dignilv hv entering a public promo- 
tion contest with an essay on "Why 
Can't Movie Starlet Angela Ravage 
Find Happiness?" Further, he in- 
sults his colleagues, cither purpose- 
full) or accidentally. Polycarp pun- 
ishes him for each fresh stain on his, 
and its. reputation by promoting him 
lo more responsible jobs, unlit he be- 
comes a full professor and acting pres- 
ident. But Tom keeps pulling the 
rug out from under himself. Finallv, 
luiv ing reached the end of his wife's 
patience, he resolves to lake matters 
lirmlv in hand. 4 

"I think I'd like lo stop off at 
Loonies," he says to her. planning a 
sahhalical trip. 

"\\ hatev cr for/'* 

"Well, a whole psychoanalysis is 
preltv involved. It takes years, and 
it's pretty expensive ... I mean if the 
waters can cure physical symptoms 
psychologically induced, whv not the 
psychological condition itself?" 

Mu the third pari of the novel Stan 
lakes over again to conclude the nar- 
rative — his emergence from his nine- 
year hangover, his reconciliation with 
Klsie and the outcome of Tom's pil- 
grimage. Stan slill disagrees with his 
wife, hut. as Stan explains it with his 
own brand of grammar and spelling: 
"I ridicule onlv oulimHlcd theological 
coneeps. not the human rmlities fce- 
hind them contvps. Certainly not the 
human need (or relief as such . . . Its 
the human relationships behind the 
fussadc of all our religion and phi- 
losophy thai count** 1 

Even more comforting about De 
\ ries than this mellowness is his final 
refusal lo he com fort aide after a!). 
"If you want my final opinion on 
the m v tier) of life and all that," 
Stan winds up. "I can give it to vou 
in a nutshell. The universe is like a 
safe to which there is a combination. 
Bui the combination is locked up in 
the safe." 

Mr. Brickner, a oove//sl and critic, is 
the author of The Broken Year. 



by Riehartl I\ Rriekner 
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don't get mixed up about car parts, just ask for mopar. 



When your car (whatever the make) needs a replacement part 
(whatever the part), look for the MOPAR Parts and Service Sign, 
It's your guide to reliable car care. 

Even if you don't know a gasket from a housing, or an alternator 
from a generator, you do know of Chrysler Corporation's devotion 



to automotive excellence. And that's what's in back of MOPAR parts, 
batteries and accessories. 

Put any one of these MOPAR parts in any popular-make car and you 
get maximum start-ability, road-ability and dependability. Ask for them 
at your service station, garage or Chrysler Motors Corporation Dealer. 



PARTS DIVISION 



Vj3 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



Q. 

Why give your favorite student a 
good pen when hell 
just lose it? 



A. 

Parker won't let him 
lose it. If he does, it 
will be replaced* 




♦SPECIAL REPLACEMENT OFFER 

If you buy your favorite student a Parker 45 
(the $5 model) between now and October 16, 
1965, he can protect it against loss for one full 
year at no extra cost. He registers its purchase 
by mailing one-half of the Parker 45 Registra- 
tion Certificate to the insurance company listed 
on the certificate. If the pen is lost, all he has 
to do is complete and mail the other half of 
the certificate, properly notarized. The insur- 
ance company will replace it at no charge. 



The Parker 45 Convertible fills two ways: 

with the TAP-TANK cartridge, good for up to 
10,000 words; d *j»t»^— or slip in the 
converter CBffiEprj^Ji and fill from an ink 
bottle. You choose from seven point sizes. 

Even the Parker ink cartridge has been im- 
proved to make the 45 Convertible a better 
pen than ever for a student (or a grad). The 
cartridge now has an exclusive ink reserve 

— a TAP-TANK, we call it. When your pen runs 
dry, you tap the cartridge and down comes a 
reserve supply. You continue writing, and 
you're reminded that refill time is near. 




What a $5 worth! You get the pen, a TAP- 
TANK cartridge, and the converter— PLUS 
Parker's special replacement offer. This guar- 
antee against loss will be offered only until 
October 16, 1965 — so better see your Parker 
dealer right away. 

'Special replacement offer also applies to a 
45 you buy for yourself. 

+PARKER 

Maker ol the world's most wanted pens 

Visit the Porker Pen Pavilion at the New York World's Fair 



Ol*IB <£> THE PARKER PER COMPANY. JANEiVILLE, WIS., U.S.A. 
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new! 
veil -soft beauty 
with brush-on ease 




ULTRA * SHflDOUJ 





er before 

could eye-shadow be so softly beautiful, so easy! 
ore hard edges, no streaking. The gentle Soft Brush 
actually blends the delicate jewel-tone color as you apply. 



Heavenly shades: Sapphire Blue, Amber B 
Jade Green, Blue Pearl Grey, Turquo 
plus exciting Pearl White Ultra*Sh 
for dramatic brush-on highlights. 0 



Complete your eye-beauty with ULTRA- LASH Lash-lengthening Mascara and ULTRA' BROLU Brush-on Brow Color 
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Cools you down! 
Fires you up! and 
Sends you off! 
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MOVIE REVIEW 



'Ship* That 
Doesn't 
Float 



SHIP OF FOOLS 

produced by Stanley Kramer 



.he credits carefully note that 
Stanley Kramer's production is "a 
film based on" Katherine Anne Por- 
ter's Ship of Fools. This may be noth- 
ing more than an attempt to forestall 
criticism of the liberties that have 
been taken with the book, but I sus- 
pect there is more to it than that. It 
is more probably an earnest of the 
high-mindedness that is to follow. 
It proclaims the sincerity, indeed the 
humility, with which its makers 
have approached the task of adapt- 
ing to the screen a novel widely — 
and I think erroneously — believed to 
be a modern classic. 

Ship of Fools is, pre-eminently, a 
correct movie — in its easting, direc- 
tion, editing, photography and atti- 
tudes. It shares with the novel a Maw- 
less technical competence (although 
the sound-staginess of the film's set- 
tings is occasionally annoying). It 
also shares another, less desirable 
quality of the book — an air of dogged- 
ness, a feeling that the finished work 
is entirely too much the product of 
perspiration, instead of inspiration. 
The result, in both book and movie, 
is a >hif> without buoyancy and with 
an alarming tendency to wallow in 
heavy seas. 

But there the similarity ends. Miss 
Porter's vision is a black one and she 
seemed to relish the opportunity to 
lay before us and dissect a whole gal- 
lery of grotesques, inviting us lo note 
the similarities between their heart* 
and our own. Mr. Kramer and his 
scriptwriter, Abby Mann, are not 
prepared to undertake so difficult and 
dangerous an operation. They claim, 
in prologue and epilogue, to be do- 
ing so, but they are more interested 
in antisepsis than in surgery. They 
are always cleaning things up, dis- 
infecting their people, before letting 
us look. 

While their discretion may be ad- 
mirable, it leaver them with a rather 
serious problem. There is no plot, 
particularly in the cinematic sense, 
to Ship of Fools. The business of the 
novel was to show a desperate hu- 
manity imprisoned in the torturing 
embrace of the madness we call sani- 
ty. Its message, if such a crude term 



may be used, was one of existential 
despair. But if you are unwilling to 
deal in such a term — and the movie 
gives it a wide berth — the rationale 
for the story disappears anil it Im>- 
comes impossible to see what the rela- 
tionships between the shipmates are. 
"i hereupon the entire effort of trans- 
lating the story lo the screen becomes 
meaningless. 

Unless, of course, you invent a new 
basis for the relationships. Kramer 
and Mann try to have everyone re- 
late to each other in terms of their 
response to Nazism. Since Miss Por- 
ter's ship sailed under German regis- 
try in 1931, she, of course, had in- 
cluded Nazism in its intellectual car- 
go. And Miss Porter made good use 
of it as a cloud darkening her entire 
scene, as the ultimate grolesquerie 
against which to measure the depth 
of her fools* foolishness. But her in- 
terest was clearly psychological and 
philosophical rather than political. 
Neither her story nor her theme 
turned on Nazism alone. Since his- 
tory had conveniently presented it 
to her and Nazism suited her larger 
designs, she found it a useful symbol 
and so used it. But she could have 
said the essence of what she had to 
say without reference to it. 

T hat is not the case with Kramer 
and Mann. Having retreated lie fore 
the power of blackness, having re- 
jected despair, they have no choice 
but to use Nazism as their controlling 
metaphor. This works well enough 
in illuminating their prototypical 
Nazi (Jose Ferrer) and their proto- 
typical Jew (Heinz Kuehmann), but 
it leaves a lot of very expensive talent 
drifting aimlessly around the decks 
wondering who they are and what 
they are doing on board. Cleaned up, 
and robbed of their symbolic func- 
tions, they are not Miss Porter's clas- 
sic fools, but rather just a familiar 
collection ofstandard modern neurot- 
ics, dress extras in a sea-going Judg- 
ment at IVurentOtfg playing scenes 
instead of characters. Among them 
Lee Marvin, by the force of his play- 
ing, gives a fine, strong portrayal as 
a never- w as ballplayer, and Oskar 
Werner, by the subtlety of his, makes 
a complex and unique individual out 
of the doomed ship's doctor. But they 
are the only ones who more than mo- 
mentarily surmount the filmmakers* 
failures — the conventionality of their 
view of human beings and the human 
condition, their even more peculiar 
obsession with warning us against the 
danger of Nazism thirty years after 
the fact. 

A freelance critic, Mr. Schickel re- 
views movies frequently for LIFE. 

-by Rivhaml fSvhichel 




mUSCLE 

with the greatest of ease 
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Mayo Spruce puts more muscle 
in underwear for men and boys 
with "Spruce Fit," the new com- 
fort in fabric and fit, designed to 
match a man's world of action. 

Take T shirts. We style them 
with contoured shoulders, ta- 
pered sleeves, "non-stretch" col- 
lar and lean body lines. In briefs 
we design a man-sized elastic 
waist, wider leg openings. Add 

For more muscle power, send for your free complete Isometric 
Exercise Chart. Write Mayo Spruce, Box 2121, Hickory, No. Carolina. 



controlled comfort at stress 
points. All styled in a fabric that 
keeps its muscles, stays fit, wash 
after wash. 

Look for Mayo Spruce in a full 
range of men's and boys' sizes, 
wherever quality underwear is 
sold. Men's ^gwritntiiucfi, 
briefs and T rfT.-*. .1*3 
shirts $1.00. ^S25^ m9 -. 



Boys' 79<:. 
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MAYO 



SPRUCE 

Products of Washington Mills, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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"Ftavormoist" 

The new high in cake mixes— from Pillsbury. Smell it 
fresh out of the oven. Taste it— fresh even three days later. 



Enjoy it in any of the 16 "Flavormoist" kinds! 




Cakes so rich with shortening, so moist with flavor, we call them "Flavormoist." And Pillsbury cakes stay 
"Flavormoist" up to three days! (If they last that long!) Now — Pillsbury says "Flavormoist." 




LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



"A THOUSAND DAYS" 

Sirs: 

There have been scores of articles 
and stories published in your distin- 
guished weekly magazine but none so 
fresh and excitingly alive ("A Thou- 
sand Days," July 16). Through the new 
and intimate pictures John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy has come back to life in our 
hearts and minds. 

David Hudak 

Lisle, Til. 
Sirs: 

A new classic in American historiog- 
raphy. A terrific work. 

Stlian Lor ant 

Lenox, Mass. 
Sirs: 

The excerpt gave me the impression 
of reading a gossip column and was 
not at all what I expected from the 
work of an historian. 

D. BUCHAN 

Dedham, Mass. 
Sirs: 

Life has discovered a modern Pepys 
in Arthur Schlesingcr. 

Laura Godofsky 

Washington, D.C. 
Sirs: 

I now have greater respect for Lyn- 
don Johnson and more contempt for 
the Kennedys and the Irish Mafia. 

Emu v Thomas 

Jolict. 111. 

Sirs: 

I loved the late President as much as 
anyone. I was as grieved as anyone by 
his death, perhaps more as I saw him 
the day before Oswald aimed his gun. 

But why do you insist on presenting 
articles that reopen the wounds that 
his death gave us? 

We loved him, but his tombstone 
reads "Rest in Peace"— why don't we 
let him? 

Maroarlt Wead 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sirs: 

To be President of the United States 
was once the dream of every little boy. 
These days too few aspire to the great 
challenge. John F. Kennedy not only 
had the ability but accepted the office 
with enthusiasm and dedication. 

I am grateful to Mr. Schlesinger for 
recording the life of this great Presi- 
dent, not only for myself but for my 



children and for all the young men who 
most certainly will be inspired by it. 

SUZANNF DlO\A 

Burbank, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Can Mr. Schlesinger give us the name 
and author of a favorite poem of John 
Kennedy that referred to the matadors 
and the bulls? 

Mrs. Shfldon Gans 
San Francisco, Calif. 

► The lines reader Gans asks about 
are: 

"Bullfight critics ranked in rows 
Crowd the enormous Plaza full; 
But only one is there who knows 
And he\s the man who fights the 
bull." 

The author is Bullfighter Domingo 
Ortega who, at the time of the Bay 
of Pig's disaster, sent a signed pho- 
tograph to Kennedy with these lines 
inscribed as a gesture of sympathy 
and encouragement at what he felt 
was a difficult moment for the Pres- 
ident. — ED. 

AGENT 008 — WHERE ARE YOU? 

Sirs: 

Bravo Shana Alexander! ( "Feminine 
Eye," July 16). For two years I have 
earned looks of honor, disbelief and 
pity when I expressed my opinion that 
James Bond was a robot-minded bore. 
At last someone has seen that Ian 
Fleming's goal of making Bond "an ex- 
tremely dull, uninteresting man . . ." 
was an unqualified success. 

Susan James 

La Canada, Calif. 
Sirs: 

James Bond will never be as boring 
as his critics! He has accomplished his 
original purposes, i.e., entertainment 
for the masses and income for his au- 
thor. I personally haven't found my 
interest in good literature jaded from 
reading Fleming and I rather prefer 
Mr. Connery in a dinner jacket to Elvis 
Presley on a beach blanket. 

Mrs. Arnold Du em lino 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Sirs: 

I am a woman, as sophisticated as 
most though not European, and I am 
fascinated with the James Bond movies. 
They are almost the only movies made 
nowadays where women are portrayed 



as intelligent, independent, yet sexually 
attractive creatures who can spy and 
counterspy with the best of them. 

B. Donley 

Chicago, 111. 

Sirs: 

Never has Shana Alexander been so 
right. I, despite my standing as a 15- 
year-old girl, would like to report that: 
Sean Connery is not handsome. Sadism 
is not scintillating. James Bond makes 
quite a few stupid mistakes which he 
might hjlVC avoided if he had been w ill- 
ing to pay more attention to SMERSH 
and less to being witty, couth and devil- 
may-care. As any good amateur psy- 
chologist will tell you, he is merely 
searching for true love and happiness. 

Joyce Coleman 

Pikesville. Md. 
Sirs: 

In my enjoyment of Shana Alex- 
ander's too infrequent comments on 
the current scene, 1 secretly hoped that 
at last I had found a man's woman 
writer. 

Alas. I find that in her evaluation of 
the James Bond syndrome she reveals 
that she, too, is only wallowing in the 
paranoia of The Feminine Mystique. 

Lowell D. Blanton 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The unusual guns and devices used 
bv Bond struck a familiar note in my 
memory. Checking back in some old 
pulp magazines, ! found the answer. 
I had read about these things in the 
1930s in the fantastic adventures of 
Doc Savage, The Shadow, The Spider 
and Philip Strange. 

B. W. OVFRN 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

INDIANS vs. WHITE FATHER 

Sirs: 

Your coverage of the issue islcta In- 
dian vs. the Catholic Church ("White 
Father Is Heap Bad Medicine," July 16) 
makes it a Cowboy-Indian story but, 
sadly enough, the controversy is not a 
laughing matter. The monsignor makes 
it sound as though we practice an out- 
landish religion while in reality all peo- 
ple of the world worship the same god 
in different shapes or forms. All the 
Isleta people want from the Catholic 
Church is respect for our tribal laws and 
religion as in the past. 

Blrtina Hill 

Silver City, N.M. 



THE SANDPIPER 

Sirs: 

BOY! Am I mad! Down with Elea- 
nor Perry! (July 16, Movie Review). 
Take my advice and see The Sandpiper 
for a fast-moving movie, an enlighten- 
ing evening and a conversation piece 
with the girls over cofTee the next morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Henry G. Dickinson Jr. 
Agawam, Mass. 

BEACH PICTURES 

Sirs: 

The teen-age audience does not al- 
ways swallow the coin whole ("Peeka- 
boo Sex or How to Fill a Drive-in," 
July 16). Last year, in a poll taken by 
a teen-age magazine, three of Ameri- 
can International's beach pictures were 
rated as the worst of the year. 

Mike HEDGES 

Olympia, Wash. 
Sirs: 

I witnessed one of these so-called 
''beach" movies. It was the first and 
last one I shall ever see. I am not a 
middle-aged Victorian prude, but a 
modern American lecn-ager who sees 
these movies as what they are — junk. 
Of all the people I have spoken to. only 
one person really thought they were 
"boss" (great) and that was my 10- 
year-old kid sister. 

Cindy Simmons 

Avenel, N.J. 

LIVING WITH POP ART 

Sirs: 

Leon Kraushar sums up the whole 
world of pop art in one sentence ("Liv- 
ing with Pop Art," July 16). I quote, 
"I don't even look at the pictures." It 
takes a certain sensibility, time, effort 
and know ledge to look at works of art. 
Pop art eliminates these time-consum- 
ing values of the human mind and soul. 

Eleanor Kanegis 
E. Gloucester, Mass. 

Sirs: 

1 now have a new outlook on life. 
As the mother of 10 lively children I 
felt our house was in a state of con- 
stant confusion. Now I find I am mere- 
ly living in a world of undiscovered 
pop art. 

I may never sweep a floor or wash a 
wall again. 

Mrs. Lynn Spilsbuky 
Bourbonnais, III. 



Cosmetic companies bet 
millions they can overcome 
the 'sissiness problem' 

The Big Boom 
in Men's 
Beauty Aids 



Itaek to 
Marine Soot Camp with 
Art Itmhwaltl 

23 years later he finds Parhs Island just the 
way he remembered it — only more so 
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Ruffles and eyelets 
for ladles. Ping Pong 
scoring for men 

A Volley of 
Change on the 
Tennis Court 
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Our encounter 
with Mars 



Men in science anil engineering some- 
times use the most tieautifully low-key 
words to descrihe the most dramatic 
undertakings. For example, the other 
night I heard a couple of men discuss- 
ing an experiment in "terrain avoid- 
ance." They turned out to he talking 
about flying high-speed airplanes on 
instruments as close as possible to the 
ground without actually hitting it. But 
the best engineer word I've heard re- 
cently is "encounter." Used in connec- 
tion with the brief meeting of 1 he space- 
craft Mariner IV with the planet Mars 
after a 325-million-miIe, 228-day flight, 
it is at the same time so homely, so ro- 
mantic and so precisely right that it 
thrills me. Encounter, indeed. Happy 
to make your acquaintance. Mars. 

It seems to me that all the notice giv- 
en to the results of the flight of M ariner 
IV deflects attention from even more 
interesting considerations. To he sure, 
pictures and other important informa- 
tion from the distant planet are of great 
value, but what astounds me particu- 
larly is that this complex package of 
systems could be designed, put togeth- 
er and fired— in a kind of vast, spatial 
wing shot— with such absolute reliabil- 
ity. If the machine had flaws or if the 
flawed men who built it could not pre- 
dict everything that might happen 
along the way, they at least combined 
— machine and men — to bring off a 
practically flawless performance. The 
obvious integrity of both leads me to 
believe that perhaps nil things arc [m>s- 
sible, anil I traveled to the Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory in Pasadena last week 
to see if I could discover some of the 
reasons for the integrity that led to the 
splendid encounter of Mariner IV. 

At the outset I discovered one excel- 
lent reason: the spacecraft could re- 
spond to a startlingly sophisticated 
variety of commands from F.arth. Dr. 
William Pickering, director of the lab- 
oratory, was explaining some of these 
to me, and he came to one with the daz- 
zling title: "Canopus Gate Inhibit 
Override." In one section of the Mars 
trip, Pickering said. Mariner IV had 
bad real difficulty in stabilizing itself 
because it could not keep its sensing 
eye on the star Canopus. Dust parti- 
cles, reflecting the sun's light and pass- 
ing in front of the eye. kept telling the 
spacecraft it had lost Canopus (which 



it hadn't) and should start looking for 
it again. Finally the override command 
— which, in effect, was an order that 
saiil to forget the previous orders — was 
given, and the eye thereupon ignored 
the dust and stayed on Canopus. 

But versatility of design only ac- 
counts for part of it. "Man is the space- 
craft's worst enemy." .lack James, the 
engineer who organized the Mariner IV 
team, told me. "People did put it to- 
gether and fly it. but they had to exer- 
cise great discipline and self-discipline 
to do it successfully." I asked James 
what he meant by self-discipline in this 
connection. "All during the program." 
James said, "before and after the 
launch, individuals were working with 
specific responsibilities, and things 
could occur with equipment that only 
those individuals knew about at that 
time. If a man recognized the slightest 
anomaly in his area, he was supposed 
to report it immediately. On some oc- 
casions the man might think what he'd 
noticed was entirely unimportant, and 
he knew that his report of an irregular- 
ity would bring some kind of a flap 
down on his head with people review- 
ing the situation and asking all sorts of 
questions. Kven if it seemed easier to 
forget it. the man simply had to make 
his report," James went on. "And our 
people did." 



Ke 



eeping morale high enough to sup- 
port such careful consciences was a vi- 
tal consideration for James and for his 
successor as Mariner IV project direc- 
tor. Dan Schiieiderman. "The machine 
is a bucket of junk by itself." Schiiei- 
derman said. "You have to make the 
|M'op!e feel their im|M>rtuncc." r Y** this 
end the project's bosses saw that their 
people, w ho numbered as many as 1 ,000 
in |>eak periods before the launch last 
November, were kept informed about 
schedules, were constantly reminded of 
the crucial need to keep their perform- 
ances sharp anil were asked to give 
their opinions on questions whose im- 
plications sometimes extended beyond 
their ow n narrower areas of responsibil- 
ity. Schneiderman talked to me about 
this as we walked through the labora- 
tory's maze of control rooms, so com- 
plicated -li>oking with their computers 
and consoles and television monitors 
that I felt somewhat embarrassed in 
their presence. "A lot of people got into 
the act," he said, "and there was some 
mind changing as we went along." He 
opened the door to a room whose tables 
and chairs I could easily understand. 



"This is where we changed them," he 
said grinning. "We call it the 'Decision 
Revision Division.' " 

I wonder if the success of the flight 
isn't mostly attributable to this fact 
that men were able to change their 
minds along the way. Or. perhaps [let- 
ter, because they were able to cope with 
dangerous choices, solving some prob- 
lems boldly, others with delicate cau- 
tion. "There are times of terrific temp- 
tation." John Casani. the project's 33- 
> ear-old systems manager, said. "The 
strategy can be very complex, and one 
must exercise restraint. The Canopus 
problem had us verv worried, and we 
had the option of switching over to a 
gyro system which would have let us 
forget about the star. But what if some- 
thing then happened to the gyros? 
Things might have been worse. So we 
kept working with the first system." 
On the other hand, it was decided 
shortly before the spacecraft began to 
pass over Mars that some commands 
which initiated the photography se- 
quence should lie sent directly from 
Karth instead of waiting for the auto- 
matic equipment aboard to do the job. 
The engineers found out later that the 
functions would have taken place with- 
out their intervention, but the risk 
bothered them. Much of their concern 
came from the fact that the distances 
were so great that it took 12 minutes 
for a signal to gel to Mariner IV and 
12 minutes more before the engineers 
knew it had arrived. "It sets up a new 
dimension of decision," Casani said. 
"It's like seeing vour car approaching 
a tree and having to wait 30 seconds to 
find out if the brakes worked." 

Of course, llic whole business of this 
balanced jierformance of men and their 
machine leads me to wonder about 
w hat might be going on in other places. 
Is such integrity in a fantastic explora- 
tory project only to he found here on 
Earth? I doubt it. and in Pasadena I 
discovered Mariner engineers who not 
only expressed belief in the existence 
of life ill other places but also serious- 
ly discussed accounts of flying saucer 
sightings. Kven President Johnson — 
with a jocularity that did not convince 
me he is really a scoffer — expressed his 
relief that the Mariner pictures did not 
show signs of life on Mars. But now 
that this has happened, I wouldn't be 
at all surprised to learn that, some- 
where out there, beings have looked at 
signs sent back from distant places and 
congratulated themselves on their en- 
counter with us. 
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Now that s 
a rye and ginger! 

You make an honest sandwich, we make an honest soft drink to go 
with it. Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 

We search the world over for the finest ginger, then age and 
blend it two years before we even begin to bottle it. 

Since 1906, folks have opened 20 billion bottles to enjoy the light, 
dry flavor of Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 

Can't you just taste it, comin' through the rye? 
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American Trucking Industry 



They stop for HIMJOO! 

When the ad reproduced at left appeared in national 
publications, a few people wrote us, saying, in effect: 
"Sure, truck drivers stop to help pretty girls! But 
what about the rest of us?" ... As a matter of fact, 
truck drivers are trained to help any motorist when 
they can. And they do. 




American Trucking Industry 

THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE American Trucking Association*, Inc., Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Wfe have our head 
examined every month 



Every month we test the head on a 
glass of Schlitz against the best heads 
in the beer business. 

We lock one bottle of Schlitz into 
a simultaneous pouring device with 
seven or eight other leading beers. 
Then we pop the caps and pour. 

The same thing always happens. 
The Schlitz head stands up firm and 
proud long after the others. 



How do we do it? Sorry, that's one 
of our little secrets like "kiss of the 
hops" and "real gusto in a great light 
beer." 

But if you want to keep your head 
when all others are losing theirs— 
head for Schlitz. Even the foam tastes 
good. 

Schlitz— the Beer that 

made Milwaukee Famous . . . simply 

because it tastes so good. 




FIRST-CLASS PRODUCTS! 




Example: Only Phillips 66 offers you TROP-ARTICf the long-mileage 
motor oil that outperformed other great oils... regardless of price I 



In tests against six other great oils, Trop- Artie 
outperformed them all— even higher priced oils 
costing $1.00 or more per quart. 

Trop- Artie stands up under the hottest tem- 
peratures, flows smoothly even in sub-zero 
weather, resists rust, prevents sludge build-up. 

The added protection of Trop- Artie is just one 
extra you can expect from Phillips 66. There 



are many more. Like a free vacuum cleaning 
of your car— including seats, carpets and even 
ashtrays. Or a complete tire check! 

Stop in at your Phillips 66 station. Get the 
first- class service that has made Phillips 66 
famous in 47 states. You'll find you'll get first- 
class products, too! 

Go first-class .. . go Phi/lips 66! (it costs no more) 
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Mrs. Trivieri's Maytag is just like her marriag 



It's ten years old. It's seen a lot of hard work. 
It's running good as new. 



Back in 1955, a Maytag Automatic Washer 
didn't seem like a very romantic wedding present 
to newly wed Mrs. Lawrence Trivieri of Pitts- 
burgh, New York. 

But 10 years and 8 children later it's one of the 
few things that has stood the test of time and use. 

Mrs. Trivieri does at least 21 loads of laundry 
every week. And in spite of the thousands of 
loads her Maytag has handled, Mrs. Trivieri has 
only called the serviceman 4 times in 10 years. 

Although Mrs. Trivieri and her Maytag re- 
cently celebrated their 10th anniversary, she has 



been eyeing the new Maytags at her local dealer's. 
She particularly is fascinated by the Maytag 
Washer with the Automatic Pre- wash and Soak 
cycle and Automatic Bleach Dispenser. 

If she does trade, she'll be losing a 
good friend, and gaining a better 
one. That's how it is with a Maytag. 

For a complete guide to all 
Maying Washers and Dryers, send 
10( in coin to: The Maytag Com- 
pany, Dept. 365L-S, Newton, 
loiva 50208 
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the dependable automatics 




AS THE NAVY STRIKES AT THE VIETCONG 



SKIPPER AIMS. On the bridge of 
his cruiser. Captain Harry Seymour 
peers through a sight that lines up 
the ship with the coastline before or- 
dering her gun batteries lo open tire. 



THE LONG GUNS FLASH 



i6 Photographed by BILL RAY 



BOMBARDMENT BEGINS. Firing 
her guns in anger for the first time 
since World War II, U.S.S. Oklaho- 
ma Cily shells Vietcong ammo dump 
hidden beyond shore in background. 
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ON THE SOUTH CHINA SEA 
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SEA POWER IS KEY TO THE BIGGER U.S. 



An aura of emergency hung over 
Washington. Closeted with his top 
military advisers, the President 
weighed the requirements and 
worked out the plans for the build- 
up of U.S. ground forces to be 
committed to the war in Vietnam. 
The key to the build-up and the 
strategy it would embrace is U.S. 
sea power, culminating in the pres- 
ence of the Seventh Fleet deployed 
in the South China Sea. For all 



U.S. forces lighting in that remote 
and bitterly torn peninsula, sea 
power is the heart of their lifeline. 

With the Vietcong ranging vir- 
tually unchecked over much of the 
country — and indeed outnumber- 
ing the South Vietnamese ground 
forces — the U.S. is pursuing the 
concept of "offensive enclaves" 
(Life, July 23). These are a series 
of expanding beachheads estab- 
lished by amphibious landings 



along the eastern coast. Some of 
these enclaves are already in exist- 
ence, and as the build-up pro- 
ceeds, others soon will be. The 
plan calls for an eventual link-up 
of the enclaves as more and more 
of the country is cleared and se- 
cured. One crucial mission for the 
Seventh Fleet is to supply active 
military support and protection 
for the enclaves— by air strikes, 
naval gunfire and patrol actions. 



With its 140 ships, 700 aircraft and 
70,000 men the Seventh Fleet is 
now deployed in full. 

Day and night, in actions co- 
ordinated with those of the U.S. 
Air Force and Marine Corps, the 
fleet sends its carrier-based planes 
against enemy targets in guerrilla 
territory and in Communist North 
Vietnam. Its cruisers and destroy- 
ers prowl the 1, 000-mile coastline, 
shelling targets of opportunity up 
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TOOLS OF WAR. Straining sailors 
(left) roll 2,000-pound bomb across 
the deck of the U.S.S. Bon Homme 
Richard during underway replenish- 
ment from supply ship. At dusk the 



ammunition ship U.S.S. Pyro pulls 
up alongside the aircraft carrier Mid- 
way (above) to deliver a two-day sup- 
ply of bombs and rockets. Bathed in 
the eerie red glow of night lights, 500- 



pound bombs transferred from the 
Pyro are stacked in rows on the Mid- 
way's hangar deck. The big carriers 
use more than 50 tons of bombs every 
day and resupply is a constant chore. 



EFFORT 



to 10 miles inland. A steady stream 
oftankcrs and tenders keep the car- 
riers full of fuel and ammunition 
and the gun turrets full of shells. 
Such is the pace of the action that 
the carrier Midway, for example, 
used up all of the bombs shown 
at the right and more within two 
days after they were taken aboard. 
As the war quickens, the South 
China Sea will flash with a new 
intensity of gunlirc and jet roar. 






BUSY DECKS. On Roll Homme Ri- 
chard, pilots walk out to A-IH Sky- 
raiders (/c/o which arc heavily loaded 
with napalm tanks and bombs. Deck- 
hands watch an F-8 Corsair jet being 



catapulted olT Midway (above) while 
a gigantic plane called "Willy Fudd" 
(Cor its old initials YV2F1 ) gets ready 
to take off below. Huge dome on top 
of plane contains radar equipment. 



PATROLS BY 
AIR, IN THE 
SHALLOWS 



The Navy is lighting with a com- 
plex mixture of Weapons. There are 
hot 1,600 mph jets. There also are 
propeller-driven planes that take 
longer to reach target areas but 
can stick around longer to inten- 
sify the punishment. Some planes 
are equipped w ith heat-seeking air- 
to-air missiles that will fly up the 
tailpipes of enemy jets that get too 
close. For the big shipboard bat- 
teries there is old-fashioned —but 
still effective ordnance: one shell 
lired by the Oklahoma City still 
bore a scrawled World War II in- 
scription: "ToTojowith Love." 

For all the array of weaponry, 
the Seventh Fleet is handicapped 
by one serious lack. It badly needs 
shallow-water craft like the now- 
extinct PT boats. Such vessels 
could help seal off the flow of men 
and weapons which North Viet- 
nam has been smuggling to guer- 
rilla forces in the south. As a stop- 
gap measure to police the 50.000 
junks swarming along the coast, 
the Navy has formed a flotilla of 
destroyers, minesweepers. Coast 
Guard cutters and whaleboals. 
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NIGHT LAUNCH. Streaks of light 
trace path of a Skyraider bomber tak- 
ing off from the U.S.S. Midway for 
a mission over North Vietnam. Oper- 
ating around the clock, planes from 



the Midway fly an average of 70 sor- 
ties every day. Arc of green light in 
center is made by launch officer as 
he gives pilot the signal for take-off. 
Parked at right are A-4 jet bombers. 





PREDAWN BRIEFING. At 4 a.m. pi- 
lots gather in the ready room of the 
U.S.S. Bon Homme Richard and lis- 
ten intently as their commanding of- 
ficer gives them details about their 



mission — to destroy a Vietcong con- 
centration. They are, from left, Lt. 
j.g. David Saas, Lt. Tom Rooney. Lt. 
j.g. Phil Bloomer, and Lt. Don Mc- 
Kinney. When the pilots arrived over 
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Ll. Paul llg, of Alexander, N. Y., is 
a jet pilot with the Seventh Fleet's 
Attack Squadron 22. Not long ago. 
on his 29th combat mission, he was 
shot down over North Vietnamese 
territory. Here is his story as told 
to Like Correspondent Bill Wise. 

This had been a routine armed re- 
connaissance mission over North 
Vietnam. Everything seemed to be 
going wdl. Then there was a tremen- 
dous jolt and my plane, an A-4C 
Skyhawk. started to wing over to 
port. Flames were coming out both 
sides of the fuselage. 1 managed to 
get out before the plane flipped over 
on its back, but I suddenly realized 
that my Barostat [automatic ripcord 
release] hadn't worked and I was fall- 
ing like a rock. I finally got my chute 
opened just in time for me to make 
a couple of swings before I hit the 
trees. Probably I was lucky — a slower 
descent would have exposed me long- 
er to the ground fire I could see flash- 
ing below. Just before I dropped into 
the wooded area I saw a ball of fire 



in the distance where my airplane 
had hit. Expecting to bounce off a 
limb, I pulled my feet together, put 
up my hands to protect my face and 
closed my eyes. But I just clunked 
into the ground. 

After my roommate Phil Butler 
had been shot down in April, I had 
written my wife Barbara a long letter. 
I told her if I ever was captured she 
undoubtedly wouldn't receive any 
letters from me. I told her to keep 
faith with me and with God no mat- 
ter how long it took to get me re- 
leased. I told her about the insur- 
ance arrangements I'd made to put 
our 3-year-old son, Scott, through 
school and I explained why I thought 
what we are doing here in Vietnam is 
important. But I still never expected 
to get shot down. Nobody does. 

I took off my helmet and started 
collecting my gear. I was bleeding 
from a cut on my wrist, and it took 
about 10 minutes to fix that up. With 
the radio from my survival kit, I was 



trying to make contact w ith my wing- 
man, who was still circling, when I 
heard ground troops coming. 

Running would have made too 
much noise, so I moved slowly to get 
away from the place where my chute 
was impossibly hung up in a tree. I 
walked in a crouch to use the brush 
cover. I went about 500 yards, craw led 
into some bushes and lay still as men 
closed in on three sides of me, call- 
ing to each other and making quite 
a bit of noise. Two soldiers, both 
carrying rifles, came within 15 feet 
of me. 

They thrashed around the area, 
yelling back and forth, for about two 
hours. When they moved off a bit, 
I got out of my torso harness and 
made a belt for my knife out of the 
strap. I decided to keep on my G-suit 
to protect my legs and to keep in- 
sects from crawling up my pants. 
Then I slowly and quietly got the 
hell out of there. 

After about two hours I crossed a 
bunch of jumbled rocks and headed 
into a ravine covered with a tangled 



growth of trees. I came out, just at 
dark, very close to the North Viet- 
namese bivouac area. There were 10 
or 12 campfires scattered maybe 150 
yards apart, the nearest about 40 
yards away. Everybody was moving 
around, so I waited on the edge of 
the clearing and slept for a couple 
of hours. When I woke up things 
had quieted down. I couldn't go 
through the jungle in the dark, so 
there was no choice but to slip 
through the bivouac area. 

About halfway across the clearing, 
1 almost strangled on what seemed 
to be a high fence. It was a volley- 
ball net. Pretty funny. A little later 
1 tumbled right into an empty fox- 
hole, and then into a trench. I'll nev- 
er know why no one woke up. 

I moved on in the dark for about 
three hours, past a dirt road and a 
lot of two-foot-high grass and un- 
dergrowth. Once, as I ducked, three 
trucks came by. I could see the driv- 
ers and guards. At about 5 a.m. I 
spotted a rise topped by undergrowth 
10 to 15 feet high. I got settled un- 



SHOT DOWN IN NORTH VIETNAM, A PILOT 





ON ATTACK. A-IH Skyraider drops 
napalm tank which glints in the sun 
as it falls toward Vietcong concentra- 
tion hidden in the vast, trackless 
jungle expanseof thecnemys domain. 



SAFE RETURN. Following his res- 
cue from North Vietnam after being 
shot down, Lt. Paul llg is welcomed 
back (right) by Commander Don 
Wyand, skipper of the Fighting Red- 



cocks. Hisarmaround I Ig's shoulders, 
Wyand praised llg for his ingenuity in 
avoiding capture. He said. "I haven't 
been out here long enough to kiss you 
on both cheeks, but I'm tempted." 
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der a bush and pulled olT a couple 
of leeches and some ticks. Then 1 
slept again. 

At about 10 a.m. that morning I 
heard our planes coming in again to 
look for mc and to keep the North 
Vietnamese busy and off my trail. 
Suddenly the whole area erupted 
with ack-ack. 1 hadn't realized how 
close the guns were or how many 
there were. I think I was spotted 
about then. About two hours later 
two North Vietnamese soldiers came 
through the brush toward where 1 
crouched. Ten feet more and they 
couldn't possibly have missed me. 
They poked around for about 10 
minutes, then stalked off and I re- 
sumed breathing. I saw three more 
soldiers down the hill. Finally they 
all left. 

I walked to the edge of a cornfield 
on the other side of the ridge. I saw 
a soldier with a pistol walking up a 
path, but I don't think he was look- 
ing for me. I rested a while, ate candy 
from my survival kit, took a couple 
of vitamin pills and tried to chew 



some stale crumbly gum. I licked 
some water off the leaves. Although 
dehydrated. I was drenched all the 
time — sweat by day. rain by night. 

For the first time I began to ana- 
lyze my situation and what 1 had to 
do to get to a spot where I could be 
picked up. The flak was too close for 
me to be picked up in the cornfield. 
But there was a tree line on top of 
a ridge across the field. It was still 
daylight when I started winding over 
toward it. 

I reached the base of the grassy 
45° slope below the ridge just before 
dark. 1 slept a while and then started 
up. It was so slick that I fell down 
several times. Then I spotted several 
lights bobbing up the slope behind 
me. I took off for a bamboo thicket, 
making a lot of noise in my hurry 
to get as far into it as I could. I could 
see the lights about halfway down the 
ridge. Then suddenly, when they were 
about 200 yards away, the lights were 
turned out — all of them. 

At least in daylight I could see 
those guys. Now, in the dark, I could 



only guess where they were, and I 
guessed they were close enough to 
have me taken prisoner in another 
hour or two. 

I took out my knife and lay still 
with the knife on my chest for about 
two hours. The next I knew it was 
about 2 a.m. I was chilled to the bone 
from the rain. I reached inside my 
fatigues and got out my poncho and 
wrapped it around me. Pretty soon i 
dozed again. 

It was getting light when I woke 
up. Thankfully I was still a free man, 
and the coast seemed clear. I had a 
real good vantage point from which 
I could sec our planes buzzing over 
and the flash of enemy guns shooting 
at them. 

It took me three hours to crawl 30 
yards and get out of that bamboo, 
some of it as big around as a man's 
leg. Everything was rotten and slimy. 
I could have hidden there for days, 
but what a place! Finally I broke for 
that tree line on top of the ridge. 



Once there, I knew I would be res- 
cued. I could still hear the enemy 
troops off in the distance, chopping 
wood and so forth, but 1 saw a cou- 
ple of squirrels and heard some birds 
singing. It meant I was alone. Even- 
tually I headed down the other side ' 
of the ridge. At the base there were 
a couple of small shallow streams. 

The trees now were 90 to 100 feet 
high and very thick — impossible for 
a pickup — so I kept going. Finally 
about 4 p.m. I came to an area where 
the trees were shorter and not so 
thick. And now I heard our planes 
again. I scrambled up one 45-foot 
tree and turned on my radio. This 
time I made contact. I took a big 
breath and fired my flares. 

Within minutes one of our heli- 
copters came clattering in overhead. 
A hoist dropped down to me. And 
now, after two days in North Viet- 
nam, I was reeled aboard — as sim- 
ple as that. I asked for a drink of 
water, and they didn't have any. 
But right then 1 could have wait- 
ed another 10 days for that drink. 



TELLS HIS STORY OF PURSUIT-AND RESCUE 
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Birthday party 
for a mighty peak 

Spotlights bathed the 14,701-foot 
peak of the Matterhorn {left) as 
the village of Cervinia. Italy cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of 
the first ascent of the mountain 
by an expedition led by Edward 
Whymper, a British artist. Four 
men died during that climb. Since 
then the Matterhorn has been a 
favorite target for mountaineers. 
More than 100,000 climbers, in- 
cluding a young priest who be- 
came Pope Pius XI, have made 
it to the summit. Another 90 per- 
sons died attempting the climb. 




New man at the 
top for the Tories 

One shoe off. one shoe on, the new- 
leader of Britain's Conservative 
party, Edward Heath, lounged in 
a picnic chair, a bag of cucumber 
and lettuce sandwiches close by. 
Heath. 49, was chosen last week 
by his party to succeed Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home. The selection of 
Heath is a break with the grouse- 
and-moor Tory image of inherited 
wealth and social position. He is 
the bachelor son of a building con- 
tractor and he worked his way 
through Oxford as an organist. 



Lynda Bird-watching 
in the North Woods 

Deep in the North Woods of Min- 
nesota, winding up an adventur- 
ous vacation, was Lynda Bird 
Johnson (below), a fishing pole in 
her hand and a floppy hat on her 
head. But if Lynda Bird sought 
solitude, she was foiled. Peering 
through the high grass, a few steps 
away, was an ever-vigilant Secret 
Service man, Michael Howard. 




NEWSFRONTS 



These startling pictures — showing 
the test firing of a Russian surface- 
to-air missile (SAM) against a 
drone plane were obtained last 
week in Moscow. Almost simul- 
taneously the war in Vietnam took 
a new turn when a more advanced 
Russian-built SAM of this type 
destroyed an Air Force Phantom 
II jet fighter. The American plane 
was demolished at an altitude of 
25.000 feet while flying cover for 
a bombing mission 40 miles west 
of Hanoi. A pilot in the formation 
who made it back said the SAM 
"looked like a telephone pole 
whizzing through the formation." 
Retaliation came swiftly: Air 
Force lighter-bombers, flying low 
to avoid the lethal SAMs, struck 
back at two semimobile missile 
launching sites. At his press con- 
ference in which he set forth the 
U.S. resolve in Vietnam {follow- 
ing page) President Johnson said 
he did not know whether the mis- 
sile sites were manned by Russians. 



A Russian SAM Shows 

How It Can Kill 



i 




missile s COURSE. This sequence 
shows a Russian SAM missile lifting 
off its launch pad ( 1 ), soaring across 
the sky on a witch's broom of flame 
(2), homing in on its target (3) and 
obliterating il (4). The test-firing took 
place somewhere in Russia in 1963. 
three years after Francis Gary Pow- 



ers' U-2 uas similarly shot down over 
the U.S.S.R. Guided by sophisti- 
cated radar devices, the Soviet anti- 
aircraft weapon is effective to an 
altitude of 80.000 feet and has a 
range of about 35 miles when fired 
"on the slant." Hanoi, the North 
Vietnamese capital, is surrounded by 



a missile complex of five bases classi- 
fied as "hard site" because the launch 
rigs are protected against air attack 
by reinforced concrete. The SAM in- 
stallations bombed last week, how- 
ever, were highly mobile batteries 
that can be trucked from place to 
place and set up within 24 hours. 
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Vietnam Step-up: The Secret Councils 



Last week President Johnson re- 
vealed his long-awaited decisions on 
the war in Vietnam. Here is the 
story of the extraordinary seven 
days of deliberation. 

n Washington 
Dumper to bumper, through 
seven extraordinary days, the black 
limousines had arrived at the back 
entrance of the White House. The 
passengers — sometimes as few as 
five, again as many as 40 — would 
troop into the Cabinet Room. 
Coffee was passed around. When 
the President entered, everyone 
would rise. Johnson would fling 
himself into his big black leather 
chair marked with a simple bronze 
plaque "The President." At his 
knee on the table edge was the 
white phone to the White House 
switchboard — and, through it, to 
all U.S. installations in the world 

and a button designated "Juani- 
ta," with which he could buzz his 
secretary. Juanita Roberts. 

There were no preliminaries or 
pleasantries, no fat-chewing. John- 
son would gel down to business 
at once. The range of problems 
under review was almost unlim- 
ited: the whole spectrum of the 
Vietnam war. If the military crisis 
was the subject. Secretary McNa- 
mara or General Earlc Wheeler, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
would speak first, crisply rattling 
off troop displacements, casual- 
ties, where the enemy was and 
what weapons they had. Maps 
were broken out. Often Johnson 
would insist on having his own 
map of Vietnam in front of him 
on the long coffin-shaped mahog- 
any table, and Rusk and McNa- 
mara would reach over the Presi- 
dent's shoulder to trace the prog- 
ress of the war on the map with 
their fingers. 

For all his fame as a monolo- 
gist, Johnson talked sparingly. 
Mostly he asked questions. What 
kind of equipment do you need 
for this action? What's the politi- 
cal situation in that province? If 
we did bomb there, what would 
be the repercussions in Moscow, 
in Peking, in London, in Paris, 
even in Washington or in Chicago? 

He demanded response. Any- 
body with strong feelings, or the 
slightest niggling doubt, was chal- 
lenged to speak out. Johnson 
would aim his questions around 
the table, poking a finger at each 
man and asking. "All right, what's 
your view?" Nobody in the room 
could complain someday that he 
wasn't listened to, as some of Pres- 



ident Kennedy's advisers now la- 
ment over the Bay of Pigs. 

As each man spoke. Johnson 
would lean back in his chair, oc- 
casionally sipping diet root beer 
or Sanka. With his hands folded 
across his stomach or locked be- 
hind his head, he would stare the 
speaker full in the face. 

Once in a while Johnson inter- 
rupted the discussions to sum up 
alternatives. "As I see it." he would 
say, "I've got four options" and 
tick them off. "Are you sure there 



isn't a fifth or sixth?" he would 
demand, then ask. "All right, 
who's in favor of option I? . . . 
option 2" . . .? 

Rflidway through the delibera- 
tions the President slipped away to 
Camp David for the weekend; the 
crisis went with him. Soon after 
his helicopter touched down, he 
was informed of the U.S. Phantom 
jet shot down by a surface-to-air 
missile over North Vietnam (pages 
26B, 26C). The President sum- 
moned Secretary McNamara and 
the two men drove through the 
lush, hot Catoctin Mountains and 
talked. At sunset, when the moun- 



tains turned cool and damp, he 
and the new ambassador to the 
United Nations, Arthur Goldberg, 
took long hikes and discussed how 
the U.N. might help persuade the 
Communists to negotiate. 

With it all, the President forced 
himself to relax. He bowled at the 
private Camp David alleys with 
members of his party- and he 
bowled well: his 165 was high for 
the group. At Saturday's dinner 
the guests lingered at the table 
for Johnson's stories about Texas, 



Congress, politics. His best act, and 
one that broke up his guests: mim- 
icking a country lawyer's perora- 
tion to a jury. 

On Monday morning he was 
back in the Cabinet Room and 
deep in the councils of war. In es- 
sence the U.S. could pursue sev- 
eral courses of action. It could 
move into the war with all its awe- 
some power — but the consensus 
was that this was not only too risky 
but also unnecessary at present. 
It could retreat to its coastal en- 
claves or even pull out of Vietnam 
entirely: neither option was seri- 
ously considered. It could strive 
simply to maintain the status quo 
— but how. the President and his 



counsellors asked themselves, can 
the commander in the field. Gen- 
eral William Westmoreland, be re- 
fused the troops and arms he ur- 
gently requests? 

More seriously considered was 
a declaration of national emergen- 
cy, to be followed by a call-up of 
the reserves, a request to Congress 
for $20 to S30 billion and perhaps 
even the imposition of wartime 
economic controls (price, rent, 
wages, etc.) to create deliberately 
a war atmosphere in the U.S. Not 
until Wednesday morning, only a 
few hours before his press confer- 
ence, did the President rule out 
these harsh steps. 

The longer the discussions con- 
tinued, the deeper grew public 
foreboding that the war would be 
vastly expanded. Actually t he Pres- 
ident was moving away from dras- 
tic action. His reluctance to risk a 
wider war was apparent from the 
start. "He was the most cautious 
man at the table," said one aide 
who was at all the sessions. 

L the end his report to the peo- 
ple fully reflected this caution. 
While he announced the increase 
in the U.S. troop commitment 
from 75.000 to 125,000 and the 
doubling of the draft from 17.000 
a month to 35,000, his statement 
was most notable for its disclo- 
sure of what the U.S. is sot go- 
ing to do. at least for the present: 
no swift build-up to 200.000 U.S. 
troops in Vietnam as forecast, no 
turning over of the fighting of the 
war to U.S. troops with the South 
Vietnamese becoming the advisers, 
no call-up of the reserves or Na- 
tional Guard, no request for a mas- 
sive new military appropriation 
from Congress. Johnson again de- 
clared that the U.S. wanted with 
all its heart to shift the conflict 
from the battlefield to the nego- 
tiating table. Any peace confer- 
ence, the President said with ob- 
vious feeling, "will find us at the 
appointed place at the appointed 
time, in the proper chair." 

During his marathon week the 
President ate late and lightly and 
got too little sleep. His physicians 
were concerned, and every morn- 
ing one of them would call at the 
White House to check his blood 
pressure. But he seemed in peak 
form. At the end of the conferences 
he was 16 pounds lighter than he 
had been two months ago, and his 
blood pressure had never moved 
off normal. 

Richard B. Sthli i \ 




DEEP IN THOUGHT. Between war sessions with his 
advisers, L.B.J, sits alone in the Cabinet Room. 
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The new 
Frigidaire 

TENDER-MATIC 

_ Range... 



improves every kind of roast... automatically! 




More tender... 

Now, oven-roast economy cuts! Even chuck 
turns out tender, looks and slices like roast beef. 



Better flavor... 

Now, enjoy juicier turkeys and roasts than 
ever before! Because they're juicier, they 
have fuller, more delicious natural flavor. 



Less shrinkage... 

Now, even traditional "shrinkers" like pork, ham 
and standing rib roast lose measurably less weight. 



Would you believe it? Now you can serve more tender, 
flavorful meat than ever before, and often save on 
meat bills at the same time. The new Frigidaire Tender-matic 
oven control is that remarkable. 

It gives you new menu variety . . . allows you to oven-roast 
economy cuts of meat you've had to stew or pot roast in the 
past. It turns inexpensive roasts into glamorous company fare. 
It literally preserves the slicing texture of meat . . . actually 
prevents stringiness, shredding and chunking. 
As for turkey, never again bother to baste or swaddle your 



bird in foil. With the Frigidaire Tender-matic Electric Range, 
white meat as well as dark turns out succulently juicy and 
easy to carve, automatically. 

Naturally, more juices in the meat mean more flavor for your 
family and guests to enjoy. Bigger, more handsome roasts, 
too, because shrinkage is cut way down. 
What's more, you can start cooking dinner way ahead of time 
. . . spend the whole day out of the kitchen, if you like. Your 
roast will automatically be cooked rare, medium or a juicy 
well-done, even after all-day cooking! 



Fine restaurant chefs have been practicing this form of roasting 
for years. Now, Frigidaire — and only Frigidaire — brings it to 
you . . . sure, safe and automatic. Frigidaire Ranges — products 
of General Motors. See them at your dealer's. 



The brightest ideas in ranges are yours with 
Frigidaire . . . Tender-matic, Pull 'N Clean, 
Flair and Twin-30 models. 
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"UsTareyton smokers would rather fight than switch!" 

Join the Unswitchables. Get the filter cigarette with the taste worth fighting for! 
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SEC vs. Texas Gulf raises sticky questions 

Bonanza Trouble 




Texas Gulf ore was discovered here. 




The lop layer of earth is now being stripped off. 




Model shows future open-pit mine which will he 800 feel deep. 



by CHRIS 
WELLES 

^Fic night of Saturday, Nov. 9, 
1963 was cold and blustery, and 
the desolate, muskeg-covered land 
around the mining town of Tim- 
mins, Ont., 350 miles north of To- 
ronto, was going through the first 
snow of the winter. Inside a small, 
tarpaulin shack 17 miles north of 
town, two men huddled around a 
stove as a long diamond-tipped drill 
bored through soft, gray clay into 
hard bedrock. 

Around midnight, the first I x /£- 
inch wide cores of sample rock were 
brought up. Rene Gervais, the 45- 
year-old French Canadian drill fore- 
man, wiped away the mud and 
lookedat the sample closely. "Right 
away," says Gervais, "I could feel 
we had a mine." Even in the dim 
half-light from the gas lantern, the 
bright yellowish glint of copper was 
unmistakable. 

He had more than just a mine. 
Gervais' drill had punched a hole 
in one of the biggest and richest 
bodies of ore ever discovered: esti- 
mated at more than 60 million tons 
of high-grade copper, zinc, silver 
and lead, worth an estimated $2 
billion. The find was to set off such 
a demand for the stock of the Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company, owner of 
the land, that during 1 964 it would 
nearly double in value over a single 
month and become the most heavi- 
ly traded issue — 24 million shares — 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Most significant, though, the dis- 
covery has since stirred up the hot- 
test controversy in 30 years over 
government regulation of the se- 
curities market. 

Three months ago, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission filed suit 
against 1 3 of Texas Gulf's officers, 
employes and directors. The SEC 
charged that they purchased large 
amounts of stock and passed out 
tips before announcing the compa- 
ny's ore discovery to the public on 
April 16, 1964. The company itself 
was charged with having issued, 
prior to that, information about the 
strike which was "materially false 
and misleading." Last month Texas 
Gulf, answering the SEC, denied 
that it had violated the law. 

The issues in the suit go right to 
the heart of one of the thorniest 
ethical questions in the field of in- 
vestment: To what extent should a 
businessman be allowed to profit, 



in private stock market dealings, 
from knowledge of a company's af- 
fairs which he has and outside in- 
vestors do not? 

On the surface, the dispute re- 
volves around the careful secrecy 
maintained by Texas Gulf for the 
five-month period between Novem- 
ber 10, 1963 and April 16, 1964. 



But there were, according to the 
defendants, sound reasons for con- 
cealing the news. 

The Sunday morning after Ger- 
vais took his sample Kenneth H. 
Darke, the firm's field geologist in 
the area, sloshed out to the site. 
Samples of core brought up that 
morning looked even more promis- 



ing and Darke quickly realized he 
had a big problem on his hands. 
The hole had been drilled in the 
corner of a small, square 160-acre 
plot, owned by Texas Gulf, that was 
completely surrounded by land be- 
longing to others. 

"With only one hole down," says 
Darke, "we had no idea if there was 



an ore body; or if there was one, 
how big it was. But we didn't dare 
take the chance of drilling more 
holes to find out— we only had 
rights to that one piece of land. In 
any mining country there are hun- 
dreds of people who do nothing else 
but snoop around and see what 
kind of results everyone's getting. 
I f we had set up another drill in the 
same area, everyone would have 
thought we were on to something 
and we never would have had the 
chance to get hold of the adjacent 
land." 

Darke placed calls to his supe- 
riors in New York on Sunday night 
and instituted a rigid security sys- 
tem. First off, he tore down the 
drill rigs, stuck cut saplings in the 
ground to hide the discovery hole, 
dropped a worthless core nearby 
and moved his whole operation to 
the other end of Texas GulF s plot. 
Then he packed up pieces of the 
ore-rich core and sent out samples 
for assay, not mailing them from 
Timmins where the outgoing boxes 
might arouse suspicion but from a 
neighboring town. His crew was re- 
stricted to the drilling area until 
Christmas, given a bonus for keep- 
ing their mouths shut and warned 
they would be fired if they didn't. 

Meanwhile, Darke quietly start- 
ed tying up the surrounding land. 

During their Christmas holiday 
in town, however, some of the drill- 
ers, drinking beer at a local hotel, 
apparently dropped hints that 
something was up. One of Tim- 
mins' telephone operators caught 
a snatch of talk about the assay 
report. Rumors began to spread. 

"A number of people thought 
we had something," says Darke, 
"but they didn't know what. We 
tried to pin down the source of 
each rumor, then cut it off or even 
start counter-rumors." 

The strategy worked and Texas 
Gulf's land-acquisition program 
continued smoothly. On February 
4, 1 964, the company secured op- 
tions to nearby land owned by a 
timber-growing subsidiary of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. One 
section adjoining the Texas Gulf 
plot was a most important parcel. 
Under it, later, an estimated 6 mil- 
lion tons of the ore body was found. 
On March 27 Darke got the last 
key piece of land. By that time the 
new acquisitions totaled 60,000 

CONTINUED 
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Insiders keep quiet and buy 



acres— more than ample coverage, 
no matter where the rest of any 
ore body might be. 

At last Darke was able to move 
out in the open. He ordered in four 
more drills. By the second week in 
April, Canadian newspapers were 
buzzing with speculation and, on 
April II, 1964, first reports of a 
"great deposit of [copper]" were 
published in the U.S. 

Battered by a barrage of que- 
ries, but with results from only 
three holes in hand, Texas Gulf on 
Sunday, April 12, issued a press 
release saying the rumors "exag- 
gerate the scale of operations and 
mention plans and statistics of size 
and grade of ore that are without 
factual basis. . . . Recent drilling 
on one property near Timmins 
has led to preliminary indications 
that more drilling would be re- 
quired for proper evaluation of 
this prospect. The drilling to date 
has not been conclusive. . . ." 

Four days later— on April 16, 
with reports now in from seven 
drills the company announced a 
"major discovery of zinc, copper 
and silver. . . . Preliminary data 
indicate a reserve of more than 25 
million tons of ore." That day Tex- 
as Gulf stock leaped $7 to 36; 1 i on 
a volume of 444,200 shares. 

Immediately, investigators at 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, always watchful over un- 
usually active stocks, started some 
sleuthing. During the next ten 
months, a 7-man SEC team went 



through brokerage house records, 
checking out the names of hun- 
dreds of people who had bought 
large blocks of Texas Gulf stock. 
With the company's cooperation, 
they went through records, inter- 
viewed company officers, noted 
stock purchases, inspected the 
discovery site. 



Wfi-ii:dira: to the SEC, between 
November 12th and April 16th, a 
span during which TexasGulf stock 
had risen from $16 to $30 (partly 
due to the early rumors of the 
find), eight officers, directors and 
employes of the company had ac- 
quired a total of some 9,100 shares 
at prices considerably below the 
opening quotation on April 16. 
Most of the stock was acquired at 
$20 to $25 a share. (The stock lat- 
er rose to $71. In recent weeks it 
has been selling in the 50s. ) 

The executive vice president, 
Charles Fogarty, had bought 1 ,700 
shares at an average price of \T^i 
during the two weeks after he re- 
ceived Darke's first report from 
Timmins. Several officials had 
bought calls (speculative options 
to purchase shares) for a total of 
5,200 shares. Three Texas Gulf in- 
siders mainly Kenneth Darke - 
had urged friends to buy the com- 
pany's stock, and these tips had 
reached a handful of outsiders — 
including Assistant U.S. Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Klotz, who 
subsequently resigned. The out- 
siders had moved right in and 
bought a total of 14,700 shares 



Texas Gulf president Stephens, 
56, once an $80-a-monlh driller's 
helper, got options on 12,800 
shares three months after stride. 



outright, and calls on 14,100 more. 
In addition, on Feb. 20, 1964, Tex- 
as Gulf's board of directors had 
granted to President Claude Ste- 
phens, Fogarty and three other 
company officials options for 31,- 
200 additional shares, at about 
$24 a share. At the time, the di- 
rectors were not informed of the 
results of the discovery hole. 

Further, the SEC alleged that 
Thomas S. Lamont, a Texas Gulf 
director, called a representative of 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, of which he was then also a 
director, on the morning of April 
16, 1964. Lamont told the banker 
to "watch the tape" of the Dow 
Jones News Service for "favorable 
news" pertaining to Texas Gulf. 
As a result, Morgan Guaranty 
bought 8,000 shares for various 
clients before the tape reported the 
strike. Lamont himself did not buy 
any of the stock. The SEC con- 
tends that the facts of the strike 
were not "generally known to the 
investing public," until the news 
appeared on the tape. (Lamont 
last month answered the SEC by 
stating that information about 
Texas Gulf was available to many 
investors from several sources, in- 
cluding early April 16th editions of 
the authoritative Canadian min- 
ing journal, the Northern Miner, 
and that therefore the news was 
already public. ) 

CONTINUED 



Enter 
the Pepsi-Cola 
Miss America 
"Matching Picture" 
Contest 

• 

First Prize winner 
announced on telecast 

of the 
Miss America Pageant 
Sept. 11, CBS-TV. 
Don't miss it! 



Official Rules for 
"Matching Picture" Contest: 

1. You may enter the Miss America 
"Matching Picture" Contest in any of 
four ways: (a) Use the Entry Blank in 
this ad. (b) Use the Official Entry Blank 
available wherever Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany products are sold, (c) Use the 
Entry Blank in newspapers or maga- 
zines, (d) Use a plain piece of paper on 
which you have filled in the required 
information. 

2. On your Entry Blank, print your 
name and address, and the name and 
address of your Pepsi dealer. In the 
boxes provided, place the numbers of 
the baby pictures which correspond to 
the Miss Americas whose names are 
printed to the right of the boxes. 

3. Each entry must be accompanied by 6 
cork liners from the caps of any Pepsi- 
Cola Company product or 6 plain pieces 
of paper on which you have hand- 
printed the name "Pepsi-Cola" in 
plain block letters. DO NOT SEND 
BOTTLE CAPS. 

4. Mail completed entry to: "Matching 
Picture" Contest, Box 474, New York, 
N.Y. 10046. All entries must be post- 
marked by midnight Aug. 23, 1965 and 
received by midnight Aug. 29, 1966. 
Enter as 4 often as you wish, but mail 
each entry separately. 

5. Winners will be selected in random 
drawings from correct entries by the D. 
L. Blair Corporation, an independent 
judging organization. Only one prize to 
a family. Judges' decisions are final. 

6. Employees (and their families) of 
Pepsi-Cola Company, its subsidiaries or 
affiliates, Pepsi-Cola Bottlers. The Miss 
America Pageant D. L. Blair Corpora- 
tion and their advertising agencies are 
not eligible to enter. 

7. No substitutions will be made for any 
prize offered. Tax liability on prizes will 
be the responsibility of prize winners. 
Winners (except "First Prize") will be 
notified by mail approximately 30 days 
after the close of the offer. All entries 
become the property of Pepsi-Cola Co. 

8. The Pepsi-Cola Miss America 
"Matching Picture" Contest is open to 
residents of areas where it is made 
available by local Pepsi-Cola Bottlers. 
Residents of Missouri should disregard 
Rule ft 3 in submitting their entries. Offer 
void where prohibited by law. Special 
contest for residents of those areas. 
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BONUS GIVEAWAY: 

THIS BABY IS VONDA KAY VAN DYKE 
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Enter the Pepsi-Cola 

Miss America 
Matching Picture 

Contest! 

Match Miss Americas with their baby pictures! Win thousands of prizes! 



How good are you at spotting resem- 
blances? Use your skill and judgment 
and match each Miss America with her 
baby picture. It's interesting— and fun! 
lb help make you a winner, here's one 
of the answers to the "Matching Pic- 
ture" Contest: 

BONUS GIVEAWAY 
Vonda Kay Van Dyke is Baby *2 

Now match the others! Send in your 
completed Entry Blank today. Free 
Entry Blanks are available wherever 
Pepsi-Cola Company products are sold. 
Hurry — enter now! Contest open for 
limited time only. 

1st PRIZE-* 10,000 Scholarship! 

^^^^^^A golden opportunity! Pick 
"^•^B ^^^"your favorite career and 
iflH^^i study at the school orschools 
I of your choice! Or $10,000 in 
I cash, if preferred. 




20 

3rd PRIZES 



2.035 
4th PRIZES 




New Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Convertible with powerful 
315-HP, V-8 engine and 
extras! Plus a free year's 
supply of auto equipment 
and services (worth $500). 



20 Frigidaire Refrigera- 
tor-Freezers. Frost-free 12 
cu. ft.— each filled with 
$300 worth of food that 
you select! 



2,035 Gift Certificates 
worth a total of $80,000, 
redeemable where you 
buy Pepsi-Cola Company 
products. Values range 
from $25 to $500 each! 



OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 

Fill in the blanks below, placing the num- 
bers of the baby pictures next to the names 
of the Miss Americas to which they corre- 
spond, fib get you started, we have correctly » 
placed the number 2 next to Vonda Kay * 
Van Dyke.) Then enclose six corks from 
under the caps of any Pepsi-Cola Company 
product (DO NOT HAIL BOTTLE CAPS) or 
enclose six plain pieces of paper on which 
you have hand-printed "Pepsi-Cola" in 
plain block letters and mail to: "matching 
picture" contest, Box 474, New York, N.Y. 
10046. 

BONUS GIVEAWAY: 
[3Q 1965 Vonda Kay Van Dyke 

["I 1964 Donna Axum [_) 1962 Maria Fletcher 
[ — | 1363 Jacquelyn Mayer r— j 1961 Nancy Fleming 



dealer's name. 



DEALER S ADDRESS. 



L 



Hurry 1 All entries muit be poiltniiked by midnight 
Aut 23, 1W5 and received bv mldnltht Aug ». 19€5, Void 
wherever prohibited by Uw. No purth**e required to enter. 




Mow 

Hotpoint 20.8 cu.fr. 

freezer- refrigerator 
...less than 
a yard wide ! 






Only 35%" wide, 65'/a" high and 25" deep -fits in the space 
of your old refrigerator. The big No-Frost freezer section on 
the left has 6 freezer shelves, plus 7 more in the door — makes 
frozen foods easy to get at. The big No- Frost refrigerator fea- 
tures 2 butter compartments, cheese keeper, 2 removable egg 
trays, and an exclusive sliding adjustable shelf. So don't tear 
up your kitchen to get more freezer-refrigerator space. See the 
new Hotpoint "21" at your dealer's today. 



Rolls out 

on wheels 
so you can 
clean behind it 

Wheels make it easy 
to move this new 
Hotpoint "21." And 
only Hotpoint has 
wheels at no extra cost. 

Notionol Elecrricol Monufocturer,' 
A,,o<lar>on lo'ed copocilv. Freezer 
7.67 CM: (I., rcfrigororor 12.88 CV. Ft., 
lorol volume 30.8 CV. ft. 



I loLpxrLrdr 

first with the features women want most 

A Division of General Electric Company - Chicago, Illinois 60644 
Hotpoint appliances are backed by a written SO day replacement guarantee 
of satisfaction, in addition to the standard product warranty against defects. 




The SEC will be the 
laughing stock' 




Dynamiters prepare to blast ore 
that will be sent for analysis. 
Open-pit mine is expected to 
yield ore for at least 20 years. 



Finally, the SEC concluded that 
Texas Gulfs press release of April 
12, which tended to discount the 
rumors of a rich strike, was known 
to certain of the defendants to be 
"materially false and misleading." 

Said one SEC official: "The whole 
investigation started off as routine 
surveillance, but we hit paydirt." 



#%11 of the defendants, the SEC 
charged, violated a provision of the 
1934 Securities and Exchange Act, 
which makes it unlawful to "em- 
ploy any device, scheme or artifice 
to defraud" and "to make any un- 
true statement of a material fact or 
to omit to state a material fact 
necessary in order to make the 
statements made ... not mislead- 
ing ... in connection with the pur- 
chase or sale of any security." In 
other words, the SEC contended 
that the Texas Gulf officials delib- 
erately profited from information 
which they withheld from the pub- 
lic; that it was all right to keep 
the find a secret, but then they 
shouldn't have been buying stock 
or giving tips. 

As a penalty the SEC asked, in 
an unprecedented move, that the 
defendants who bought stock and 
calls be required "to offer rescis- 
sion"- i.e., return to the origi- 
nal sellers all the stock they had 
bought and do so at the original 



prices. It was also asked that de- 
fendants who passed tips make res- 
titution to persons who sold stock 
to those who had received the tips. 

Much of the SEC's case obvious- 
ly hangs on the assertion that the 
defendants knew full well, right 
from the start, that they had a big 
strike. The commission's complaint 
specifically cites the article in the 
Northern Miner, dated April 16, 
1964, which described the very first 
Timmins boring as "one of the 
most impressive drill holes com- 
pleted in modern times." 

The commission also points out 
that, in January 1964, Darke had 
formed a "secret" partnership with 
two other individuals to acquire 
land, not desired by Texas Gulf, 
near the discovery hole. It was dis- 
closed earlier this year that the 
partnership made profits of close 
to $1 million by selling the proper- 
ty when land prices in the area later 
skyrocketed. 

Further, a week after announcing 
the find, Stephens told a stockhold- 
ers' meeting: "When we drilled the 
first hole, we knew we had some- 
thing." Both Stephens and Darke, 
however, maintain that, at the 
time, they still could not have been 
certain of what they had. "Cer- 
tainly it was an interesting core," 
says Stephens, "but we've pulled 
out many cores that were just as 
interesting. Most just played 
out." Adds Darke, "If you said 
you were sure of a big mine on the 
basis of one good hole, any mining 
engineer would laugh at you. In 
fact, I'm afraid when this comes 
to court the SEC will be the laugh- 
ing stock of the whole country." 
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Stage your own variety show! 

When your troupe tromps in for chow, give each 
his choice of lip-smackin' Banquet Cookin' Bags. 
Just pop those handy flavor -sealed treats into 
boiling water and take your bows. Expensive? 
No, leading lady. Just tastes expensive! 

thank g^jydness for 

Banquet 




anquet 

W HAND 



JTicoo/an'bag' 

gravy with 
sliced beef 




• Ilief «»■• OF IHt #*»Q(J*T CJMWIHO CO-. 



, |IIH*» CO. 



Your choice of Sliced Beef, Sliced Turkey, 
Barbecued Beef and Chicken a la King 



'We didn't know 
what we had' 




Geologist Kenneth Darke holds 
up piece of first ore-rich core. He 
resigned Jrom Texas Gulf last 
year to be a mining consultant. 



In a recent letter to the Wall 
Street Journal, Alvin W. Knoerr, 
editor of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, backed this 
stand: "When a diamond drill hole 
hits good ore in virgin territory, 
this initial discovery does not con- 
stitute a mine. Many more holes 
have to be drilled to determine the 
extent of the ore body, its value 
or metal content. Normally this 
takes months or even years of 
work. . . ." 

As late as April 12, says Darke, 
with results in from three holes, 
they weren't sure about the ore 
body: "In my opinion those three 
holes confirmed about four million 
tons of ore at most, which is noth- 
ing for Texas Gulf. Hell, Texas 
Gulf has five million tons up in 
New Brunswick they haven't even 
touched yet." Still, because of the 
rumors and stock exchange rules 
requiring "prompt disclosure" of 
facts about active stocks, they felt 
they had to say something. So they 
said it cautiously. "It was the only 
thing we could do," says Stephens. 
"We were just saying, 'Be patient 
— we know that we have some- 
thing, but we don't know what it 
is.' " 

Meantime, according to Ste- 
phens, since no one had any idea 
what the Timmins find would real- 
ly amount to, it was certainly not 
unethical for Texas Gulf employ- 
es to speculate privately by pur- 
chasing stock. In any case, Ste- 



phens maintains, Texas Gulf was a 
good buy during the winter of 
1963 64 for reasons that had noth- 
ing to do with Timmins: principal- 
ly, an imminent rise in sulphur 
prices and several other mining 
projects the company had public- 
ly inaugurated. "Before the 16th," 
he adds, "I didn't think the Tim- 
mins discovery would have any 
effect on the price of Texas Gulf 
stock." 

Darke admits telling friends to 
buy Texas Gulf during this period, 
but denies mentioning anything 
about Timmins. "I've been telling 
people to buy Texas Gulf for a 
number of years," he says. "It's 
always been a great buy, and it 
still is." 



^^ver the years, several court 
decisions have affirmed the appli- 
cation of the antifraud principle 
with which the SEC is making 
its case against the Texas Gulf 
defendants. Most Insider cases, 
though, have involved relatively 
small transactions and were suits 
brought by one individual against 
another. Action by the SEC itself 
in this area has traditionally been 
restrained^limited in the main to 
enforcing a rule that requires of- 
ficers, directors and owners of 10% 
or more of a company's stock to 
file public reports each time they 
buy or sell their shares. 

But in the Texas Gulf case, the 
SEC is expanding its role far be- 
yond that in previous suits. For 
the first time it is concerning itself 
not just with the employes of the 
firm but also with outsiders who 
bought on the basis of tips. "It 
seems to us," says an SEC official, 
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The Larsons of Chicago need accommodations for four , . . Ed, Donna, and two dogs. They select a motet in the Wisconsin Dells area with the help of the Mobil Travel Guide.* 



To see America best, see your Mobil dealer first 

Looking for a place to stay with a pet? A"local atmosphere" restaurant? Laundry service? 
Your Mobil dealer can help you find them. He's trained to take the guesswork out of travel. 



From the best restaurant to the best route... 
whatever your need, thousands of Mobil dealers 
are trained to help. Here's how: 
YourOne-Man Travel Center . With the new 1 965 
Mobil Travel Guide, your Mobil dealer can give 
you frank quality ratings on over 20.000 hotels, 
motels and restaurants. Facts on service, values 
and prices. Information about baby sitters, coin- 
laundries, sight-seeing, even special facilities for 
children and pets. 

Help with routes. He can provide you with reli- 
able, easy-to-read Mobil maps. Or order spe- 

• Mobil travel (J Hides — now on sale al most Moon stations for 3I.JU cacti 1 suggested retail price f. 
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daily marked maps showing the best fast or 
scenic route to your destination. 
Provide local information. The Mobil dealer is 
trained to know local landmarks, places ol wor- 
ship, recreation areas, trailer parks., .even emer- 
gency information, should you need it. 
Let you 'Charge It. " A Mobil Credit Card lets 
you charge many high-quality Mobil products 
and services including tires, lubricants, bat- 
teries, and Mobil Premium . . . High Energy Gas- 
oline at any Mobil station from coast to coast. 
Let Mobil be your Travel Guide. 




The Dells -- intricate 
and beautiful rock 
formalions along Ihe 
Wisconsin River. 




For gcod advice. . . 
and good products 
. . . depend on your 
Mobil dealer 




J 

...and the Larsons 
help protect their 
vacation pleasure with 
Mobil Premier Tires. 

Tire troubles won't spoil the 
Larsons' vacation dnve through 
the Wisconsin Dells: they got a 
new set of Mobil Premier Tires 
from their Mobil dealer and 
they rely on his safety checks. 
He takes a look at the tires when 
they drive in... and makes a 
thorough lire inspection when 
they leave the car lor service. 
And when the Larsons need 
tires they go to their Mobil 
dealer he's the most conven- 
ient, reliable tire source they've 
ever found. He carries a full 
line of quality Mobil tires in- 
cluding the Mobil Premier. 

See your Mobil dealer soon 
for the complete story on these 
Mobile Premier extras: extra 
contact for cornering, extra 
gripping power with new 
" Round Shoulder" construc- 
tion: extra traction with new 
4-Rib Tread Design: extra du- 
rability and toughness with a 
New Rubber Compound. 
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Convenient Credit 

Millions of motorists buy tires 
from Mobil dealers and enjoy 
convenient credit terms. ..no 
down payment and up to fi months 
to pay with a Mobil Credit Card. 




You. too, can see America safely 
. . . see your Mobil de&ler for a re- 
assuring lire Inspection or a new 
set of Quality Mobil Premier I ires. 



How do you police the insiders? 



"where you have inside people tell- 
ing only their friends, it opens the 
door to backscratching you give 
me a few tips about your com- 
pany and I'll help you out. The 
public investor will really be get- 
ting diddled." 

Many businessmen would agree 
that there is need for the SEC to 
keep watcb on the activities of 
insiders. But the Texas Gulf case 
poses ethical and legal difficulties 
far beyond the issues of this par- 
ticular suit. 

To begin with, the SEC has now 
set for itself the ambitious task of 
establishing the responsibility of 
every individual with inside infor- 
mation. Most companies have elab- 
orate rules limiting to the fewest 
possible persons dissemination of 
news about activities which could 
materially affect the price of their 
stock. Restricting the spread of 
such knowledge is not easy. Every 
company has numerous dealings 
with law firms, public relations or- 
ganizations, advertising agencies 
and banks, as well as other com- 
panies. There are thousands of an- 
alysts and researchers employed by 
brokerage houses, mutual funds 
and other investing organizations, 
whose job it is to get as much in- 
formation as possible about com- 



A morning blast near Timmins 
clears surface rock. Mining be- 
gins next year; ore will be proc- 
essed at mill to be built nearby. 



panics in order to predict future 
stock movements. 

The question, then, which the 
SEC has raised in the Texas Gulf 
case is this: How many of all these 
individuals will be allowed to prof- 
it in private stock dealings from 
inside information they may ob- 
tain? There is a very wide spec- 
trum of people who have access 
to information not yet available 
to the general public. Obviously, 
the SEC is not challenging all of 
them. 

Another problem raised by the 
Texas Gulf case is establishing the 
responsibility of a company in de- 
ciding how and when to release in- 
side information. If it talks at all, 
it can be accused, in the light of 
future events, of having been un- 
duly optimistic or pessimistic or 
misleading. If it keeps silent, it 
can be accused of withholding the 
information. 

Many companies have been bad- 
ly frightened by a rash of lawsuits 
against Texas Gulf filed by more 
than l20erstwhileTexasGulfstock- 
holders. Inspired by the SEC's suit, 
these individuals allege that they 
were misled by Texas Gulf into sell- 
ing their stock prematurely. They 
are asking Texas Gulf to make up 
their losses and in some cases are 
asking punitive damages as high 
as $25 million. Hundreds of addi- 
tional inquiries to SEC headquar- 
ters suggest that even more suits 
are in prospect. (The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. is reportedly prepar- 
ing a suit claiming that Texas Gulf 



didn't tell them enough when it 
acquired options to mineral rights 
for their land. At that time, Texas 
Gulf agreed in general to give Cur- 
tis I0"J! of the net profits from any 
mining operation. ) 

A lawyer who specializes in de- 
fending corporations against ac- 
tions by its stockholders recently 
mused that the SEC action has be- 
come "an interesting lure for liti- 
gative action." But, he added, it 
could become a bludgeon on man- 
agement, forcing corporations "to 
the vast expense of vindicating en- 
tirely innocent acts" in court. 



I he specific charges in the Tex- 
as Gulf case will probably take 
years to thrash out in the courts. 
But the real issue at stake is the 
degree to which the SEC will be 
allowed to expand its presently 
limited powers to regulate inside 
information. 

The commission obviously has 
moved into an area of great com- 
plexity, and conversations with its 
officials indicate that they are far 
from settled on definite, equitable 
rules. It can be concluded that one 
of the main reasons for pressing the 
Texas Gulf case was to determine 
how much more power the courts 
would grant the SEC so that it 
can proceed to set these rules. 
Says one SEC official : "You always 
have to be pushing ahead a little 
into areas where you think Con- 
gress intended that there should be 
regulation." 





SCOUT is the registered trademark tor a vehicle manufactured exclusively by the International Harvester Company. 




Everyone knows Dig TV stars 
like Donna Reed* 
drive big fancy cars 



They do-except when they want to do all the 
things that can be done best with the great 

INTERNATIONAL SCOUT. 

Like Donna taking off for a picnic with her 
husband, producer Tony Owen, and their 
family. Or a fishing trip or a hunting expedition 
or a run on the beach. In a SCOUT with all- 



wheel drive they know they can easily go off 
the beaten path where crowds don't go. 

Donna knows there's nothing like it for 
driving to the studio or the hair dresser or to 
committee meetings or on a hundred-and-one 
errands. The SCOUT is easy to handle, doesn't 
need half a studio lot for parking, and uses very 



little regular gas (even TV stars like to save a 
bit of money). 

All good reasons for your owning a SCOUT 
even if you're now driving a conventional car. 

So call an international Dealer or Branch 
and ask him to have a SCOUT sent over for a 
test drive. Do it today. 



♦ Donna Reed-Star of The Donna Reed Show— ABC-TV 




INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CLOSE-UP 



Patrick, the son of 
Ernest Hemingway's second 
wife, was born white 
A Farewell to Arms was 
being written. He rirst 
moved to Africa in 1952. 
A widower, he lives close to 
Mt. Kilimanjaro with his 
4-year-old daughter. 

^•When my father visited 
me here, he said he 
wondered why he'd waited 
so long to get back. 
He thought this was 
a wonder ful place to raise 
children, and he said 
that if the Spanish civil war 
hadn't started, he might have 
come out here to live. 




THE NOVELIST'S SON IN THE AFRICA LOVED BY BOTH 

Chip off the Old Hemingway 



He has his father's rugged look of the outdoorsman — the 
same burly build, the same leathery wrinkles at the cor- 
ners of the eyes from squinting into the burnishing sun. 
He is Patrick Hemingway, 36, second of Ernest Hem- 
ingway's three sons, and he shares not only the late nov- 
elist's looks but also his enchantment with the green hills 
of Africa. Though he was a professional white hunter 
in East Africa for eight years and still leads occasional 



safaris, Patrick's chief occupation now is teaching con- 
servation to future game wardens at the College of Afri- 
can Wildlife Management in Arusha, in the shadow of 
Mount Kilimanjaro. "My greatest joy," he says, "is 
to see Africans gradually learning how to love their 
land and the exuberant, beautiful nature that surrounds 
them. Though I don't have my father's talent, someday 
I may write about wild animals and about this land." 



CONTINUED 



Swift slow-motion of giraffes, 

a lecture beside an anthill 



In Lake Manyara National * m Giraffes are so huge 



Park, a game preserve 
near the college. 
Hemingway and two of his 
students watch a herd 
of giraffes race past. 



they seem to move in slow 
motion like race horses being 
filmed very slowly. But 
that easy lope is deceptive: 
they are really very swift.' 




r' 






On sweeping grassy plains 
Hemingway gives talk 
on wildlife preservation. 
Later the lesson 
continues next to one 
of the giant anthills that 
dot the African landscape. 



•Every day I take my class 
either to the bush or 
down the rivers on an 
old boat, and point out 
why the animals should be 
left tdone for the lasting 
beaut v of the Af rican land. 
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America 
never looked better 




See America in your automobile. 
See such exciting sights as Stone Mountain Memorial, carved on a 

giant grey granite monadnock near Atlanta. See it all 
clearly-through a windshield of LOF Laminated Safety Plate Glass 

And if you're bothered by sun heat and 
glare, LibbeyOwens-Ford can even help 
you there — with windshields of tinted 
and shaded Safety Plate Glass. 

Look for this trademark 




You'll find I. •()•!•' Safety Glass in more 
cars than any other kind. Ask for it, if you 
ever have to have glass replaced. You'll 
discover America never looked better. 

LibbeyOwens-Ford Glass Co. 

Toledo, Ohio 
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the Firestone Nylon"500" 




Again this year, the Indianapolis 500 winner came in on Firestone 
tires, to mark Firestone's 42nd straight victory. The big race has been 
a proving ground for Firestone tire engineering for more than 50 years, 
and from this racing research comes the toughest, longest-wearing 
passenger car tire we've ever built — the Firestone Nylon "500." 

Like our racing tire, the Nylon "500" features the same wrap-around 
tread for sure-footed traction on curves. It has the same beefed-up 
shoulders for straight-line stability at highway speeds. And like its 
Indianapolis namesake, it sports the same extra mileage Sup-R-Tuf 



rubber, the same Super-Weld body construction, the same Super- 
Strength nylon cord. Two of a kind . . . right down to the golden-stripe 
styling, now a symbol of extra mileage, maximum safety. 

Firestone tires benefit directly from racing research. So can you. Get 
the tire that's backed by Firestone's famous No-Limit Nationwide 
Road-Hazard Guarantee— the Firestone Nylon "500." You can charge 
it, if you like, at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 

AM Firestone Passenger Car Tires carry a full lifetime guarantee against defects in workmanship and materials 
and all normal road-hazard injuries for the life of the original tread. Replacements arc prorated on rrcad wear and 
based on current Firestone retail pticc at time of adjustment. '*s«0"«. Sutj-K-Turt. IMai Hill fliiwluMT.ll. 



The name that's known is Firestone - all over the world 
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77ie solitutle of o lovely place called Dominica, set in a shining sea 

THE ISLAND 



Washed in sunny gold spilling Ironi a c loud, the island lies 

alone in the enrireling sea. This is Dominica, one of the 

British \\ est Indies. It is only 28 miles from li|> to lip, 

hut its volcanic mountains rise nearh a mile over the 

Caribbean Sea. Tourists bypass il and the handlul ol people 

living there cultivate only small parte of it. Because il 

is one of the last spots on earth largely undisturbed by man, 



teams ol scientists come there I" sludj its pristine life. 

Hut Photographer John Dominis eante instead to portray that 

special essence of an island— beauty in isolation. This the 

sea provides. Il serves as a moat to shelter the island 

from the world beyond: and its moisture, drawn into the 

air and swept against the mountain sides, pours out in rain 

that makes the island burst with lush, fragrant foliage. 



Photographed by JOHN DOMIMS 




ere on the island the wind 
slashes and sighs and the sea stirs 
with a restless noise. But here, 
where a flowing mountain stream 
levels into a milk-green pond 
moving imperceptibly the last few 
miles to the sea, stillness settles 
in. Giant Pterocarpus trees, 
rising from rt>ots twisted in the 
water, Jilter the sunlight dimly 
through the leaves and the shadowy 
quiet is complete. Then comes 
the sudden cry of the mangrove 
cuckoo, echoing raucously. But 
quickly the silence floods back in. 
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M^J if' is uildly gaudy on the 
island. The Utile lizard stands 
pumping his in flated yellow 
pouch like a bellows, warning all 
other lizards to slay out of 
the territory he has marked as his 
own. It is a jungle runner that 
is extinct elsewhere in the Caribbean 
but still flourishes in this island 
wilderness. The Tourlourou land 
crab, whose legs span a dozen inches, 
comes out into the sunshine and 
glowers at the world. High in 
the mountains, where liana l ines 
hang from the trees and air plants 
grow in the sky, a waterfall tumbles 
into the Emerald Pool. The water 
is cool and sweet and on its shore, 
springing unexpectedly from the 
leafy green, a heliconia plant blazes. 
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.■Ar island is alive irilh 

hummingbirds. Hastening from 

/lon er tojhnoer, the green-throated 
('drill attacks a succulent banana 
blossom which soon teill become fruit. 



already seen forming in rows abore 
the neu flowers. On a clear 
night the big tropic moon mirrors 
itself in the drifting waters 
near the Layou River s mouth. 



Beer 
on the rocks ? 

(oh, no!) 

The other day, for the first time, our brewmaster heard of "beer-on-the- 
rocks." He fell apart. 

He really doesn't have anything against ice cubes . . . for scotch or 
old-fashioneds or lemonade. But not for beer. Especially the King of Beers. 

You see, he knows how much extra time and expense it takes to get 
that Budweiser taste and smoothness and drinkability. Add a couple of 
ice cubes and "bloop". . . there goes all that extra effort. 

Ice cuts down the head and waters down the taste. And with 
Budweiser, that's a tragedy. Budweiser is the only beer in America 
that's Beechwood Aged. We allow Bud® to brew its own tiny bubbles . . . 
slowly, naturally. . . over a dense lattice of beechwood strips. That's why 
Budweiser tastes better, foams better and sets better— glass after glass. 

So if you know somebody who likes to plunk ice cubes in his Budweiser, 
please don't tell our brewmaster. (We hate to see a grown man cry.) 



it's worth it... it's Budweiser 



ANHEUSER BUSCH, INC . SI 10UIS . NEWARK • I OS ANGELES . TAMPA . and soon HOUSTON TEXAS 




zzooommm in a new more powerful gasolene 

zzooommm in a new oil 

zzooommm in a new spirit in service 

One of the major oil companies in America has just made a New CITGO Extra Range Motor Oil. versatile and durable, is 

complete change; changed to a more powerful gasolene. the finest long range motor oil formula yet developed! 

developed a new oil. changed its whole way of doing things. There's newness in the spirit of CITGO service, too. It's 

even changed its name. Cities Service is CITGO now. professional, personal, thorough, accurate, quick. First 

New CITGO Premium Gasolene is a new, more powerful service ever with zzooommm! So, drive into CITGO and 

automotive fuel, as modern and exciting as the space-age. drive out with zzooommm! 



Change to the one with 




CITGO— Trademark of Ci.ies Service Oil Co.— subsidiary of Cities Service Co. 
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Revealing pictures taken 135 million miles away 



SPACE 



The Terrain of 
Neighbor Mars 



After releasing the first three close- 
up photographs of Mars (Life, 
July 23) NASA scientists went into 
seclusion to unscramble the re- 
maining 19 pictures made from 
135 million miles in space by the 
marvelous Mariner IV. Last week 
they let the world in on what they 
had learned. 

The new pictures revealed a lu- 
narlike wasteland pitted with huge 
craters hitherto unknown. The sci- 



entists deduce that the surface fea- 
tures of Mars are much older than 
they had suspected — perhaps five 
billion years old. The question of 
life on Mars is not answered with 
finality, but the absence of erosion 
suggests that the planet may nev- 
er have had large bodies of wa- 
ter to nourish the kind of life we 
know. However, the primitive state 
of the surface may tell us much 
about the origins of life on Earth. 




THE PATH OF MARINER'S CAMERA 



The schematic map above, which is 
based on previous telescopic sight- 
ings of Mars, shows the areas photo- 
graphed by Mariner IV. Each rectan- 
gle represents a picture made as the 
spacecraft started scanning the planet 
in the northern hemisphere and swept 
southeast past the southern polar cap 
on its way into orbit around the sun. 
Mariner made 19 good pictures be- 
fore it passed beyond the '"termina- 
tor" line which separates daylight 
from darkness. Two additional pic- 
tures and a fragment of another were 
shot in darkness and apparently are of 
little value. In picture No. 9, shown 
at right, which covers the terrain of 



rectangle 9 above, a number of big 
craters are clearly visible. Inside the 
crater located on the right side of the 
picture, halfway from top to bottom, 
is a light spot described by scientists 
as a peak very similar to those found 
inside craters on the moon. This pic- 
ture shows an area in one of the plan- 
et's dark regions, which long have 
been thought to harbor vegetation. 
Like Mariner's other photographs, 
this one reveals no evidence of the 
mysterious "canals" shown on the 
map as criss-crossed lines. The dark 
rectangular patch near the bottom 
of the picture appears because of in- 
complete processing after reception. 



CONTINUED 
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Cavernous crater made by a meteorite 
and the frosty features of winter 



The two most useful photographs 
made by Mariner were No. II (left) 
and No. 14 (below). They show the 
areas numbered in the map on the 
preceding page. No. 1 1 is dominated 
by a crater 75 miles wide: No. 14 
shows craters tinged by frost. The 
cavernous crater appears as a large 
bright arc at the right side of the pic- 
ture at left. Scientists believe it must 



have been caused by a meteorite more 
powerful than any hydrogen bomb 
explosion. Such an event occurs so 
rarely that the crater may be billions 
of years old. The dark spot near the 
outer rim of the arc is a threc-mile- 
w ide crater — the smallest distinguish- 
able in the pictures. Other craters lie 
inside (he arc. The picture below, 
which shows the frost around the cra- 



ter edges, was made in the afternoon 
near the southern polar cap where 
it is now the Martian winter. Scien- 
tists are puzzled by the bright spots 
at the top of the picture: they may be 
small frost-covered peaks. Apparent- 
ly the Martian landscape has a gen- 
tle slope and bears little resemblance 
to the variegated surface of Harlh, 
which was shaped by volcanic forces. 



El Cordobes, $2 million a year matador 

THE BEATNIK 
THE BULL RING 



Gaily passing a murderous black bull or relax- 
ing by his expensive new pool. El Cordobes of 
Spain, the new rage of world bullfighting, is 
first and always a character — the beatnik bull- 
lighter. He wears his hair long, appears in 
jeans, speaks in slang, is still nearly illiterate 
and infuriates aficionados of classic bullfight- 



ing. Instead of show ing awed respect, he sneers 
at the bull, taunts him, slaps htm w ith a sword 
and even punches his nose. He often is awk- 
ward but at his best he is magnificent, demon- 
strating a fluid empathy that fits his move- 
ments to the bull's and a raw courage that 
electrifies the audience. At 29, he has been a 



full-fledged matador only two years, but he has 
been gored 15 times and his earnings now ex- 
ceed $2 million a year. Temperamental and 
careless, he nevertheless is irresistible to the 
crowds of women and young people who fol- 
low him, for he is a man who works in the 
presence of death and yet can smile like a boy. 




El Cordobes' performance in the ring cushions and loaves of bread — and so ring." He ignores the classical form 
lias been so bad that the audience at good in his own unorthodox way that and his sword work is often sloppv and 
Pamplona has buried him in a hail of lie has been called ' the Picasso of the bloody. But his cape work — as in the 



Photographs by LOOM/S DEAN 



ring .it Nimes above — is niagiuTncnl 
and In- contempt for danger i- legend- 
ary. At right he nurses a wounded band. 



Cop 
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typically unorthodox display came 
at MarMla. When El Cordobes 

booked and thrown; but not »oml, 

the bull's horns ripped along his hark. 



From 'Suit off Ligh 




"ni of the ring briefK to change, he 
put on a pair of jean- and returned to 
the I ray. The audience gasped at this 
uueoin entional costume and then 
forpot it in wonder at his blazing per- 
formance. Standing motionless before 
the deadK horns. lie moved the bull at 
will before he poiseil it for the kill. Hi-, 
second bull of the af ternoon war- cuual- 



K superb ami. in a dramatic geslui 
seen onl\ a few limes in this eentui 
{far rifrfil). lie knell to plead lhal ll 
gallant beast*- life he spared. It wa 
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Home To Mend 
His Wounds 



In the riiifi Kl C.ordobes acquaints 
the watcher with the taste (if death. 
Hut when he leaves the rill" he bc- 
comes a surprisingly gentle young 
man with a gay, swinging insouci- 
ance, a bright mind and a sharp 
appreciation for money. His real 
name is Manuel Hcnitez and he 
grew up orphaned and hungry. His 
lighting title means, loosely, "The 
.Man from Cdrdoba," and it is 
home to (loriloha in the south of 

Spain that he goes between fights, 
tired and often torn by the bulls' 
horns. There, completely relaxed, 
he lolls in front of his white ha- 



cienda and the fierce Spanish sun 
cooks out the weariness and the 
pain. All around him lies his vast 
acreage. He plows his money into 
the ground, into wheat and cattle, 
and hi- financial future is secure. 
His followers adore the unortho- 
dox quality that Hares in every- 
thing he does, lie wears his hair 
long, speaks in jazzy, gypsy -l!a- 
vored Spanish, goes to expensive 
restaurants in his jeans. Yet he 
is learning to read ami w rite and he 
travels with a special tutor, saving, 
"I don't want to he a great boll- 
fighter with the mind of a burro." 




/nfler a fu:ht at Temel, Kl Cordob£a him and. as he breaks away, women Before a fi»ht at Marbella, he talk? to 
plunges into the crowd in front of his reach for him (renter). His special a friend as he dresses in Ins "suit 
hotel. A man seizes him and kisses alTeelion, however, is for children. of lights," then hn^s the man's son. 





xttly wrapping a bandage around thai graces his hacienda. He is sin«le. 
a wound receive*! in the ring at Mar- but so many ol liis family have moved 
hella, hi Cordobes lies before the pool in with him that he i* building a new 



home nearby. His favorite pool compan- 
ion is little Quignc Monies (above), son 
of one of his general ranch managers. 
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Riches won 'close to the horns' 




Cordoba, Spain 
El Cordobes keeps a saddled horse by 
his pool and at a moment's notice rides 
off in his trunks to inspect again his 
vast land holdings. His wealth is the 
gift of the bulls — for he was born in 
hopeless poverty. He was raised by a 
sister and was called "Rcnco" (un- 
ruly). "I never knew my parents/' he 
says. "I went to work as soon as I 
could dig in the fields. I stole — pota- 
toes, grain, anything." 

While still in his teens he was found, 
as a friend delicately puts it, "inside 
a house without the owner's permis- 
sion." Soon after he was released from 
the consequent jail sentence he jumped 
a fence at a ranch near Cordoba to face 
a young fighting bull. "I tried a few 
passes with my shirt," he said. "The 
bull charged. Now I know that he 
could have ground me to dust, but 
then I thought. 'This isn't so tough.* " 

Thus the youngster launched him- 
self in bullfighting. Time and again, 
for practice, he would sneak into moon- 
lit bull corrals to fight until dawn. "I 
remember one night," said a cousin, 
"the first time his pants lost a fight 
to a bull. He had to run to a friend's 
house with only a shirt on to borrow 
pants for work that morning." 

He fought in public for the first time 
in 1956, in a rural ring, dressed in farm 
pants, manure-covered boots and a rag- 
ged cap. But he could get no regular 
engagements. In a desperate bid, he 
hitchhiked to the huge Plaza Monu- 
mental in Madrid— the world center of 
bullfighting. During a regular fight he 
jumped over the harrier and tried to 
make a few passes. There was just time 
for the bull to rip his pants again be- 
fore the police threw him in jail. 

After several years of fighting in 
small provincial rings, he met Impre- 
sario Rafael Sanchez who dubbed him 
"El CordobeV and launched hts ca- 
reer in I960. Fighting brilliantly and 
recklessly close to the horns, he was 
a sensation. He of.en was gored. At 
Granada he was given the final rites 
and in the huge ring at Madrid — where 
one* lie Hal fe?n so ignominiously 
ejected — a bull gored htm three times 
in the groin. He hung on the edge of 
death for days and emerged a national 
hero. 

If the critics sniff, the fans love 
him. He has appeared in movies, tours 
Europe and Latin America and draws 
crowds rivaling those of the Beatles. 
When he goes into the ring the audi- 
ence sees not a graceful matador but 
a I.'i8-lb. scrambler in an amazingly 
equal contest which the bull is capa- 
ble of winning. No top matador within 
memory has ever taken such chances. 
His special appeal is that he is every 
man's hero— the spindly-legged high 
school ijuarlerback who has somehow 
caught on with the Cleveland Browns 1 
first team. 

Lee Hall 



Engine runs smoothly In desert heatl This severe heat test 
demonstrates the quality that Ford Motor Company builds 



into its cooling and air-conditioning systems. Keep the 
quality in your Ford-built car with Quality Car Care. 




Ford Motor Company builds quality in- 
Quality Car Care keeps it in 





Special equipment, like this stethoscope, helps Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers give special care to Ford-built cars. Add factory-trained mechanics, 
genuine parts right at hand, and fair prices-that's Quality Car Care! 



Now, a check on the road! Customer satisfaction is an important part of 
Quality Car Care. Next time your car needs care, see your Ford or Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealer. He'll make every effort to please you! 



Only at FORD and 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALERS 




RIDE WALT DISNEY'S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY PAVILION, NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
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50 



years ago 



a transcontinental 
phone call took 23 
minutes to complete 






Hi «*:-*. 

Installers of the first transcontinental telephone line had to surmount hardships 
of windstorm, ice and scorching heat combined with rugged country. 



The first open wire line (linked here at the Nevada-Utah border) 
could carry only three calls and was vulnerable to interruptions. 



TODAY, WHEN YOU DIAL IT YOURSELF, THAT SAME CALL 
GOES THROUGH IN ABOUT 25 SECONDS (and costs about one-tenth the price) 



Telephone service has come a long way since 
that historic call in 1915. It has grown in scope from 
9,000,000 phones and a single open line spanning 
the continent to 88,000,000 phones and a huge 
network of several hundred thousand channels 
including 24,000 that cross the continent, via several 
different routes, from the east to the west coast. 

Accomplishment has been the keynote since the 
first coast-to-coast telephone call. Improvements in 
local exchanges and Long Distance circuits have 
led to better and more efficient telephone service. 

These developments have been effective in re- 
ducing the cost of calls. Fifty years ago, the cost of 
a three-minute call from New York to San Francisco 
was $20.70. Today, that same call costs you as little 
as $1. (Rate for 3-minute, station-to-station call, after 
8 P.M. and all day Sunday, plus tax.) 

And still the future is full of promise. New phones 
will be introduced, technology will be improved and 
advances made that will open up a whole new world 
of communications. 

One of our newest routes is a blast-resistant cable that can 
handle over 9000 multi-channel conversations. 




Today, 30,000 calls a day are completed quickly and easily 
between New York and the west coast and Long Distance 
Is truly "the next best thing to being there." 




Bell System 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 



Co 
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WHY ALL CHICAGO COPS CAN SPELL PANCZKO' 

Brotherly Boom 



The nimble Panczko brothers — 
bespectacled Peanuts. Pops in bow 
tie, disheveled Butch — are almost 
unbeatable when it comes to evad- 
ing the forces of law and order. 



in Burglaries 



by 



KEITH 
WHEELER 



In 1964, the last full year for 
which such dismal findings have 
been published, the citizens of Chi- 
cago suffered 31,709 burglaries. 
However, there's probably nobody 
who believes that the three Pancz- 
ko brothers Joseph (Pops), Paul 
(Peanuts) and Edward (Butch) — 
committed all of them. 

Of the nearly 32,000 raids upon 
otherpeoplc's property, only 12,091 
were "cleared 1 ' by arrest — v> Inch is 
a little better than one for three — 
and by the subsequent consign- 
ment of 359 culprits to city, county 



or state hoosegows. That's a little 
less than l's burglars sent to jail 
for every 100 burglaries. 

A few Chicagoans of a puritanical 
habit of mind feel the statistics in- 
dicate some weakness in the func- 
tioning of criminal justice locally. 
And many citizens long ago grew 
accustomed to the idea that the se- 
curity of personal property is a 
shaky concept thereabouts. They 
even feel a kind of rueful civic 
pride in the Panczko brothers who, 
over 25 diligent years, have alone 
accounted for more than 21-1 ar- 
rests — mostly for burglary — and 
just 12 convictions. 

To explain the Panczko brothers 
— Pops, Peanuts and Butch — it is 



first necessary to explain that they 
are pure, unduplieatable Chicago. 
They come out of the old Polish 
neighborhood of the mid-norlh- 
west side. They spring from sturdy 
stock — offspring of a medium-large 
family of five brothers and one sis- 
ter. If they worked at orthodox em- 
ployment, they would probably be 
called middle class. But they don't, 
and probably no three working-age 
adults anywhere have less need for 
social security numbers. 



I he three brothers bear a strong 
family likeness, but they are dis- 
tinct human beings. Pops, the old- 
est and most experienced, is the 



only one ever connected with a le- 
gal occupation long enough to de- 
rive a nickname from it — he once 
drove a soda-pop wagon. His eyes 
habitually radiate a glow of injured 
innocence and he may be recog- 
nized by scars in front of his right 
car, the result of a shotgun blast 
which nearly took his head off. 
Peanuts, the youngest brother, is 
round-faced anil tends to gel fat. 
He is also a sharp dresser and he 
may suffer delusions of grandeur: 
his record reveals an imprudent 
tendency to get into serious trou- 
ble by leaving town and attempt- 
ing jobs that are too big for his 
britches. Butch, the middle one, is 
less careful about bis personal ap- 
pearance; in fact, he is often a 
sloppy dresser. He is quick-tem- 
pered and often gets into fights, 
especially with cops. As of now, 
Butch's record lists 80 arrests. 

CONTINUED 
71 
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BROTHERS 

CONTINUED 



In a distinguished multiple ca- 
reer of finding things before they 
gel lost, the brothers have made 
their surname a byword in their 
hometown. And, since they have 
been caught in questionable pos- 
session of everything from trading 
stamps to a cement mixer to $40,- 
000 worth of diamonds, they help 
explain why — in Chicago— it is un- 
wise to take your eyes olTany asset 
smaller than a locomotive. 

The success story of the broth- 
ers Panczko is all the more remark- 
able when one considers that, for 
professionals, each is inconven- 
ienced by a yard-wide streak of in- 
competence in moments of crisis. 
Take, for example, the case of Pea- 
nuts, who last February was sen- 
tenced to the maximum — 10 years 
and a $500 fine — for getting caught 
more or less in possession of some- 
body else's mailbox keys. Peanuts 
was guilty of grievous error: any- 
where in the U.S., including Chi- 
cago, getting caught with some- 
body else's U.S. mailbox keys in- 
volves a federal rap. 



ow there is no question what- 
ever that Peanuts realized having 
those keys was the wrong thing. 
He tried not to have them, but 
he was handicapped by a combina- 
tion of thoughtful neighborliness 
and a weak throwing arm. The af- 
fair originated on April 11, 1963. 
That afternoon, cruising cops spot- 
ted a pickup truck w hich had been 
reported stolen and they gave 
chase. But pursuit was substantial- 
ly impeded by a sedan which kept 
weaving back and forth ahead ol 
them. The truck was finally aban- 
doned in the middle of a street and 
its driver took off. But blocking the 
road as it did, it also prevented the 
sedan from getting past it. 

While all this was happening, 
four little boys were playing near- 
by. When the driver of the sedan 
dropped something in the street, 
one of the boys saw it fall and, 
being politely brought up, retrieved 
the object and returned it to the 
driver, who accepted it with ill 
grace and threw it away again. The 
boy then picked it up once more 
and told the sedan's driver, "Here, 
mister, you lost your keys again." 

Right about then the pursuing 
squad car pulled up just as the 
sedan's driver opened the other 
window and pitched the keys into 
a vacant lot. Thus Peanuts — for it 
was he — was keyless when the 
cops came up to ask him «hy he 
had appeared to be running inter- 
ference for the stolen truck. Pea- 
nuts w as in the process of explain- 
ing that he was merely nervous 
because of the pursuing siren and 
flashing red lights. But just then 




iny one of the three Panczko 
brothers ran fret more mileage out 



one of the boys came up and said 
to the cops, "Here, sir, this man 
keeps losing his keys." 

You might write olf Peanuts' 
misfortune as plain cussed luck ex- 
cept lor that thick thread of mis- 
management running through the 
Panezkn brothers' history. They do 
have a talent for getting caught, so 
to speak, with their pants down, 
and you would think this failing 
w ould doom the brothers to be full- 
time losers. Occasionally they are; 
both Pops and Peanuts are cur- 
rently in jail. But this is unusual 
in the long view. The fact that the 
Panczkos have been generally non- 
losers may be explained in part 
by certain acknowledged technical 
skills: any one of the three can get 
more use out of a common screws- 
driver than Stanley Tools ever 
dreamed of. But there arc other rea- 
sons as well. Indeed, their com- 
bined careers could be edited into a 
basic textbook for persons intend- 
ing to lead lives of crime. 

One fundamental rule is to pick 
familiar, fruitful and reasonably 
tolerant territory and to stick with- 
in it. Chicago, on the whole, has 
proved hospitable to the Panczkos; 
their few forays outside it have been 
calamities. Another rule is to avoid 
federal eases like strychnine. The 
most compelling rule of all, how- 
ever, is to get a good lawyer. In 
recent years the Panczkos have had 
reason to be grateful for the solici- 
tude of Attorney George Bieber. 

Pops Panczko, now 49 and dean 
of the family enterprise, was w ith- 
out Bieber's paternal care in the 
early days and, lacking it, suffered 
some ill fortune. He has since ex- 
plained that he began stealing at 
age 12 — chickens from the Fulton 
Street market — and enjoyed unal- 
loyed success for 13 years until 
1940, w hen he was tagged the first 
time and sent to the House of Cor- 
rection lor six months. From that 
first pinch until the present, Pops 



of an ordinary srreudrirer than 
Stanley Toith has ever dreamed of. 



has been arrested 76 times, and 
his lifetime score of indictments 
stands at 18. For all this he has 
been found guilty eight times, two 
of which judgments were reversed 
by the Illinois Supreme Court. 

Pops had not yet made the ac- 
quaintance of Attorney Bieber 
when he took his second fall, in 
the spring of 1912. The cops went 
to look into a burglary alarm in a 
stationery store on the city's north- 
west side. The lights were on. the 
glass had been smashed out of the 
front door, the combination had 
been knocked off the sate and, the 
police testified, various burglary 
tools were lying about. They found 
Pops and a friend squatting on a 
stairway. Pops was all innocence: 
"We was only walking along, and 
needing a bathroom. Seeing the 
door was open, we just dropped in 
to borrow the john." For some 
reason the jury didn't believe him 
and the judge sentenced him to 
one-to-life. He was paroled in 1946. 

Pops was shot the first time in 
January 1918, when police inter- 
rupted him and another friend as 
they were carrying liquor out of a 
restaurant near the Loop. Disposi- 
tion of that affair is not recorded, 
but it couldn't have impaired Pops's 
liberty very seriously since, one 
year later, he was active enough to 
get shot again. On that occasion he 
took so much time casing a parked 
Railway Express truck that he 
aroused the distrust of one Carl 
Ohlin, a private detective for the 
company. Ohlin climbed into the 
truck w ith a .38 and waited. When 
Pops pried the doors open, Ohlin 
plugged him in the groin. 

In this affair Pops had com- 
pounded his technical errors. Mot 
only was he caught and shot, but 
also he had involved himself in a 
federal case, since the truck was 
ruled an interstate shipment. Sen- 
tence: two years. 

Meanwhile, the two younger 



Panczkos were growing up and go- 
ing into business for themselves. 
In 1919 Peanuts was nabbed when 
somebody made off with two sam- 
ple suitcases li ft in the care of a 
redcap in the Chicago and North" 
Western station. The bags con- 
tained $40.0(K) in diamonds. It 
was then that Attorney Bieber be- 
gan to have a benevolent effect on 
the careers of the Panczko broth- 
ers. W hen the case came to trial, 
the redcap, u ho had once identified 
Peanuts as the man who lured him 
away from the bags, found under 
Bieber's cross-examination that he 
could no longer identify Peanuts as 
the culprit. Case dismissed. 

Butch Panczko, the middle 
brother, also had the good counsel 
of Attorney Bieber in an early ven- 
ture. It began late on a night in 
March 1919, when then Sgt. F.mil 
Smicklas and his partner, in their 

squad car, saw a Plymouth going 

too fast. W hen the chase got up 
to TOmph. the Plymouth suddenly 
slammed to a stop and two men 
jumped out and ducked into an al- 
ley. The cops pursued on fool. 
Smicklas noticed a door to a near- 
by building still swaying on its 
hinges and went inside. There he 
met Butch Panczko on the stair- 
way. Butch was carrying an oil 
can. However, said Smicklas later, 
he decided to pinch Butch because 
he was sweating more than one 
might expect of a man who had 
simply been using an oil can. 

In the Plymouth the cops found 
135 bottles of liquor still in their 
cartons. The next day a restau- 
rant owner appeared at the police 
station and identified the refresh- 
ments. He produced a list of the 
serial numbers on the cartons. 

Butch went to trial two months 
later, but Sgt. Smicklas made an 
error on the witness stand. W hen 
he testified, in front of the jury, 
"I've arrested him [Butch] many 
times before,"' Altorne) Bieber de- 
manded a mistrial and the judge 
agreed. At the second trial, the 
restaurateur upset the state's ap- 
ple cart by no longer being able to 
identify the booze. Butch, natural- 
lv, was acquitted — a circumstance 
which so riled the State's Attorney 
that when the restaurant owner 
came around the next day to ask 
for his liquor back, they wouldn't 
give it to him. 

Pops also has benefited from 
witness amnesia. He was appre- 
hended in 1958 in the garage of a 
hosiery salesman, who kept valua- 
able samples there. The matter 
dragged on through 26 months and 
three trials. The salesman finally 
complained that both he and his 
wife had been threatened and that, 
anyhow, with all the continuances 
Attorney Bieber was getting for 
Pi ps, "I've been on this case loo 

CONTINUED 
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long already. Also I've got a heart 
condition." The victim then re- 
fused to testify and the judge sen- 
tenced him to a year, for contempt. 
Mercifully, the salesman was never 
forced to serve the term. 

In 1950, natty Brother Peanuts 
succumbed to temptation and com- 
mitted an act of serious profes- 
sional folly. Instead of staying 
home, he set off to visit Nashville, 
Tenn. While he was in that town, 
a jewelry salesman was forced to 
the curb by three men. One jumped 
into the salesman's car and grabbed 
$10<),000 in diamonds. This was 
armed robbery — a dangerous de- 
viation from simple burglary. For 
some reason the Nashville cops 
thought Peanuts had something 
to do with the heist. So did the 
Nashville district attorney, a jury 
and the judge. Peanuts was sen- 
tenced to five to 15 years in the Ten- 
nessee State Prison. He was re- 
leased in 1960. Peanuts' nine years 
in the Tennessee stir is the longest 
period of time any Panczko has 
been kept out of action. 



Me 



Icanwhile, back home, eldest 
brother Pops languished in state 
prison until he was paroled again 
in 1952. On this occasion Chair- 
man Joseph D. Lohman of the Il- 
linois Parole and Pardon Board — 
later to become sheriff of Cook 
County and now the dean of the 
School of Criminology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley — 
made what carpers at the time con- 
sidered to be an error in judgment 
himself. Pops's parole, Lohman 
said, was "in the best interests of 
the inmate and the community. We 
fell the time was ready to see if 
Panczko had made a successful ad- 
justment. He gave evidence of be- 
ing inspired by his continued in- 
carceration. 

He may have been inspired at 
that. Since his parole, old pro Pops 
has been in the criminal courts of 
Chicago so often that he carries a 
notebook to remind himself on 
which hours and which days he 
has appointments to appear before 
w hich judges on which charges. 

The year 1957 began on a sour 
note for Pops but ended delightful- 
ly for him and in a glow of profes- 
sional success for Attorney Bieber. 
Some stool pigeon told the police 
of suburban Wilmette that, on or 
about noon, Feb. 8, Pops and a 
colleague proposed to knock over 
a jewelry store. The police got out 
mug shots of the two men and stud- 
ied them. Then an ambush was pre- 
pared. Officer Harold Graf went to 
the store with a .38 and a shotgun. 

At 11:30 the shop owner locked 
up and went to lunch, leaving Of- 
ficer Graf inside. Ten minutes later 




Graf heard a noise at the back door; 
he unlimbered his shotgun and 
stayed mousey quiet. Then the 
lock popped out of the door, a 
crowbar wrenched it open and two 
men came in. Graf yelled, "Hands 
up!" but both men bolted. Graf 
pursued, alternately firing his .38 
and the shotgun. 

Graf nailed one man just as he 
was getting into a car. The man 
staggered into an empty store, 
where Graf stalked him into the 
washroom. The man said, "Gel 
an ambulance. I'm dyin'." 

Pops — it was indeed he — was 
not dying but, at Evanston Hospi- 
tal, the doctors took six shotgun 
pellets out of his head and excised 
some brain tissue w hich appeared 
too battered to be of further use. 

Now began another performance 
of a familiar ballet known to Chi- 
cago as "Trying to Bring Pops to 
Trial." Before the trial finally did 
begin. Attorney Bieber won 15 dif- 
ferent continuances from six dif- 
ferent judges. As grounds for de- 
lay he cited Pops's damaged head — 
"sixty days hovering at death's 
door," cried Bieber — as well as 
"prejudicial" newspaper accounts. 
He made motions for changes of 
venue on the plea that no judge 
w ho had tried Pops before could be 
expected to give him a fair trial 
(and there was hardly a judge in 
the court who hadn't tried Pops at 
least once). But they finally did go 
to trial. The prosecution put on its 
witnesses — the police chief. Officer 
Graf, the jeweler, the doctors who 
had repaired Pops's head, and oth- 
ers. When Attorney Bieber's turn 
came, he put Pops on in his own 
defense. Pops's story was simple, 
direct: 

"That day I was out lookin' for 
a nice house to buy for my mother. 
I got hungry. I seen that shoppin' 
center and stopped, thinkin' to 
get a sandwich and a cup of coffee. 
I was gettin' outa the car and some- 
body shot me in the head and just 
about killed me." 

The jury took 10 ballots and 
then found Pops not guilty. "Not 
enough evidence to convince us 
he was guilty beyond reasonable 
doubt," said the jury foreman. 
Pops kissed Attorney Bieber and 
said, "I had nnthin' to do with 
this case, I'll say it for 100 years." 
Bieber exclaimed, "Justice has pre- 
vailed again." Assistant State's At- 



V hen Hutch and a cohort decid- 
ed to go into the junk business, a 
two-ton cement mixer parked in a 
lot struck them as a most likely 
commodity for the new enterprise. 



torney Joseph Tobin said, "I'm 
dumfounded. We had 17 witnesses 
whose testimony was uncontra- 
dicted except by Panczko himself." 

One of the drawbacks of self- 
employed burglary — aside from the 
fact that it does entail a small ele- 
ment of risk — is that it often can 
be more exhausting than honest 
work. Take, for example, the time 
in 1957 when Butch sold an $800 
concrete mixer weighing two tons 
for $36 cash. The facts in evidence 
were never in dispute. A fellow 
named Hans Martin had his con- 
crete mixer parked in a muddy lot. 
One afternoon, he noticed that the 
behemoth, which had been there 
at 10 a.m., had since vanished. Aft- 
er a brief search Martin found his 
machine in the process of being 
wrecked in a nearby junkyard. The 
manager there told Martin he had 
bought the mixer from two men 
and later identified them as Butch 
and one James Panos. 



en Butch eame to trial for 
burgling the thing — with Attorney 
Bieber defending — he admitted 
readily that he had removed the 
mixer and sold it. The matter was 
simple enough, he said. He and 
Panos had decided to go into the 
junk business and the mixer had 
struck them as a likely commodity. 
And so Butch, hailing a man stand- 
ing nearby, had asked whether he 
had any objection to Butch hauling 
the mixer away. The man, he re- 
membered, had said, "Sure, go 
ahead." When asked how he knew 
the bystander had authority to dis- 
pose of the mixer, Butch said, 
"How would 1 know ? I never saw 
him before in my life." It had 
taken 3 ] 2 hours to wrestle the 
mixer out of the mud and to the 
junkyard, Butch said. It had been 
hard work, he implied. The judge 
agreed and directed an acquittal. 
"The state has failed to prove felo- 
nious intent," His Honor said. 

Another handicap about burgla- 
ry as a calling is that, kept up long 
enough, it tends to attract the un- 
favorable and continuous attention 
of the police. In fact it got so the 
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cops were pinching Pops Panczko 
practically every time he stepped 
out of the house, on the theory 
that if he wasn't stealing anything 
at the moment, he soon would be. 
Pops began to feel they were un- 
reasonably nosy about bis private 
life. "The cops are driving me 
goofy, tailing me so I can't make a 
living," he complained. "1 know 
the tails. The other day I stopped 
a couple and said, since they had 
to follow me anyhow, why not let 
me ride along? They said okay, so 
that's what I did." 

For a man in his line of work. 
Pops has strong feelings about the 
state of law and order in Chicago. 
Once he came to the East Chicago 
Avenue police station to complain 
that somebody had sw iped his new 
Oldsmobile. He admitted he had 
been careless; the car was equipped 
with a burglar alarm hut he had 
neglected to turn it on when he 
parked. "Around here." he said, 
"you can't leave your ear 10 min- 
utes without some hum taking off 
with it." 

AH that snooping by the police 
was bound to have a deleterious 
effect on Pops's career and, in re- 
cent years, he has declined from the 
rank he once enjoyed as "busiest 
of Chicago burglars." Indeed, his 
recent arrests indicate that he has 
largely fallen hack on the lowly 
occupation of "trunk popping." 
This is a system of tagging around 
after jewelry salesmen and the like 
until they leave their autos in- 
cautiously parked and then raid- 
ing them for sample cases. Pops 
has been pinched numerous times 
while having in his possession key- 
cutting machines, lock pullers, key 
code books and more automobile 
keys — as many as 41 at a clip — than 
any one man really needs. 

While Pops's career has been 
sliding downhill (recently, indeed. 
Attorney Bieber even let him plead 
guilty to possession of burglary 
tools, driving without a license 
and attempted bribery). Brother 
Butch appears to he going gradual- 
ly into semiretirement. He was 
pinched once in 1964, for receiv- 
ing stolen property, when the cops 
searched his house and turned up 
$500 w orth of men's belts, 25 rings, 
seven wrist watches, a fur coat and 
40 books of trading stamps. But 
Attorney Bieber got Butch off on 
a motion to suppress the evidence. 
Grounds: the items found were 
not identical with those itemized 
in the search warrant. 

Butch has also suffered some 
minor embarrassment on another 
receiving-stolen-property charge. 
He was brought to trial, six months 
after being arrested, for cashing in 
6,254 Green Stamps in exchange 
for a bathroom vanity chair, a 
waste basket and a clothes hamper. 
It turned out that most of the 



stamps had been swiped from a 
National Tea store. 

To everybody's surprise, Attor- 
ney Bieber let Butch plead guilty. 
The surprise diminished when the 
judge lined Butch SI and $1 costs, 
and sentenced him to one day in 
jail — which the judge ruled, Butch 
bad already served. 

Assistant State's Attorney Ed- 
ward J. Egan was happy to accept 
the plea. "At least, it's a convic- 
tion," he said. "It's difficult to 
prove a charge of receiving stolen 
property. To prove receiving, you 
lirst have to prove the defendant 
did not steal the stuff himself." 

Meanwhile, youngest-brother 
Peanuts had been whiling away his 
time in the Tennessee prison by 
doing a lot of thinking. Now, the 
nicest thing you can say about 
Peanuts Panczko is that he is a 
slow learner. After he had been re- 
leased and returned to Chicago, he 
decided to take another adventur- 
ous trip out of town. One day in 
early 1962 he and lour companions 
appeared at Chicago's O'Hare Field 
and took ship for Miami. 
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"n February 10, five men — all 
suitably inconspicuous in black 
sunglasses and white golf caps with 
gold piping — parked a car in front 
of a jewelry store in Pompano 
Beach. One walked into the store 
with his head buried modestly in 
his shoulder and one arm out- 
stretched, asking the manager if he 
could fix a watch. Before the man- 
ager could inspect the watch, he 
had a gun in his ribs and he and 
the strife's porter were pushed into 
the back room. 

Four of the five robbers were 
inside the back room tying up the 
manager and the porter when an 
iron gate somehow slammed shut 
and locked the robbers in with 
their victims. At last they had to 
untie the manager and persuade 
him to let them out. 

Then they got to work and 
cleaned the place out of $1.7 mil- 
lion in gems — 521 items, including 
a 134,000 emerald and a pair of 
S 40,000 diamond earrings. As they 
departed, however, the operation 
became messy again. Four bandits 
were already in the car and the fifth 
w as dashing around behind it when 
the getaway driver got rattled and 
jammed the car into reverse, pin- 
ning their colleague against the 
vehicle parked behind it. 

At last they made off for the 
waterf ront while a crowd of other 
tourists watched in amazement. 
There a couple of rented speed- 
boats waited in a marina. One re- 
fused to start. When they tried to 
tow it with the other, they started 
too fast and the tow rope broke. 
Thereafter, one robber — Peanuts, 
so a woman witness later testified 
— squatted on the bow of the boat 
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under tow. hung unto the tope and 
w as dragged in a blizzard of spray 
to Ft. Lauderdale. 

That very same night. Miami 
cops stopped a rented ear and 
found inside Peanuts, two girls 
and two male companions, They 
also found the key to another auto 
and located the car to which it he- 
longed hack at Peanuts' motel. 
When the trunk was opened at the 
motel, lo and behold, there lay the 
loot inside. 

Peanuts has heen tricil twice for 
the Florida joh. The lirst ended in 
a hung jury. The second ended in 
conviction and a life sentence, hut 
the verdict was later reversed on a 
technicality. Now, in addition to be- 
ing in jail for the mailbox key epi- 
sode back home in Chicago, he 
could face still another trial in 
Florida. 



Aajl serious student of crime 
would have to acknowledge that, 
despite the relative splendor of 
some of Peanuts' operations, his 
senior brother, Pops, has heen 
smarter. While Peanuts has ven- 
tured disastrously into armed rob- 
bery abroad. Pops has stay ed home 
and stuck modestly to the less 
risky Iradc of burglary. When 
charged in 1964 with swiping 44 
yvatches worth $2.01)0 from the 
Busch Credit Jewelry on the Near 
North .Side of Chicago, Pops stood 
trial with Attorney Bieher solicit- 
ously at his side. Police testified 
thai they had followed Pops from 
the scene, found the watches in 
his possession and detected in his 
pants culfs fragments of glass 
matching that of the smashed store 
window. Attorney Bieher contend- 
ed, among other things, that on 
that night Pops was wearing con- 
tinental-style pants — that is. with- 
out culls. The jury acquitted Pops. 

After nearly lour decades of ob- 
serving the administration ofcrim- 
inal justice in Chicago, Attorney 



f*roni the history of the Panc:ko 
brothers, it is possible lo reach cer. 
tain practical ami philosophic con- 
clusions ahull the administration oj 
criminal justice in their home town. 



Bieher has reached certain philo- 
sophical and practical conclusions. 

"For one thing, the criminal 
courts shouldn't he located yvay 
out here on the West Side," he 
says. "It's inconvenient and the 
judges hate to come all this yvay 
to yvork. For another thing, with 
thousands of lawyers in Chicago, 
there are only about 20 of us yvho 
regularly defend cases in criminal 
court. We know the place. We 
knoyv each other. We know every- 
body in the building, and have for 
years. It's, in some ways, almost 
a club. 

"You begin with the idea that 
any accused is entitled to the best 
defense he can get. That's a basic 
idea of justice. But the fact is that 
a man accused of crime is likely to 
get a better defense than the state 
is a prosecution. The reason is, 
the state's prosecutors are mostly 
youngsters fresh out of law school 
— hell, I couldn't afford to yvork 
for the money they get — and thev 
don't have the experience. 

"I win my cases on three things: 
selection of the jury — 1 never try 
a case only before a judge — my re- 
marks to the jury, and who and 
how I cross-examine. A lot of law- 
yers hurt their own cases bv cross- 
examining the wrong people. ( !ross- 
examine a witness who hasn't hurt 
yell on direct and. before you know 
it. you've cross-examined him into 
ruining y our own case. 

"Something that's useful to 
know is that policemen don't make 
good witnesses. You take this case 
with Pops just now: the police got 
crossed up among themselves on 
what kind of pants he was wearing 
that the glass got caught in. The 
average policeman — you might as 
well read law to a blacksmith. No- 
body ever taught them hoyv to 
testify properly. 

"Sure I defend Pops. He hasn't 
paid me for the last seven cases, 
but 1 wouldn't want him to. He's 
my lucky charm. I use him to find 
out if I've still got the old zip. 1 
figure if I can win for Pops, I can 
win for anybody." 
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Kodak brings the Instamatic 
Camera idea to movies ! 




Open . . . drop in . . . shoot ! 

Kodak announces Instamatic Movie Cameras— and a complete new system of movie- 
making. A new kind of movie camera loads instantly, automatically. A new kind of movie 
film gives you clearer, sharper movies than ever before. Just slip the Kodapak Movie Car- 
tridge into the camera and shoot a complete roll of brilliant color movies. No threading. 
No winding. No need to flip the film! In fact, your hands never even touch the film! 
And on your screen — see movies that are more than ever the nearest thing to life itself! 




Kodak has redesigned the movie 
camera. New Kodak Instamatic 
Movie Cameras load instantly. No 
threading. An electric motor drives 
the film for you automatically. M2 
model (above), less than $47; M4 
model with electric eye, less than $70; 
M6 zoom model, less than $160. 




Kodak has redesigned the movie 
film with 50% more picture area 
for better, sharper movies. The new 
Kodapak Movie Cartridge is 
factory-loaded with improved 
Kodachrome II Film in the new 
Super 8 format — giving you 50 feet 
of uninterrupted shooting. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 




Kodak has redesigned the movie 
projector. The Kodak Instamatic 
M70 Movie Projector shows any scene 
at normal, fast, or slow-motion speeds 
—forward and reverse. "Still" projec- 
tion, too. Brilliant illumination, auto- 
matic threading. Less than $150. Other 
models from less than $63. 



Prices subject to change without notice: 
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Cut here 




YOUR DEALER 
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STORE COUPOI 



10* OFF 

LISTERINE 

ANTISEPTIC 



{ OFF , 



TO THE DEALER: As our agent, accept this cou- 
pon for IOC on tho purchase of any size of 
Listerine Antiseptic. Coupons must be mailed 
to Listerine. P.O. Box 1737, Clinton, Iowa, for 
redemption at IOC plus 2C handling charge. 
This offer void in any state or locality prohibit- 
ing, licensing, or regulating these coupons. The 
consumer must pay any sales tax included. 
Limit on coupon, one per family. Good only in 
U.S.A. Cash value 1/20 Of 1C- FRAUD CLAUSE: 
Any other application of this coupon consti- 
tutes fraud. Invoice proving purchase within 
the last 90 days of sufficient stock to cover cou- 
pons presented for redemption must be made 
available upon request. WARNER-LAMBERT 
PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY. 
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¥ 10<1 

, OFFi 



Cut here 



SflVEMK 

On LISTERINE 



Get the big new 20 -ounce 
family size Listerine! 
Just take the Coupon 
above to any of the 
dealers on the oppo- 
site page, or to your 
favorite store. You'll 
save on the family 
size, or on any size 
bottle of Listerine you 
choose! 
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¥)ur breath 



stays fresh 
because your 



mouth is clean... 
with Listerine! 
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TO THE DEALER: As our agent, accept this cou- 
pon tor IOC on the purchase of any size of 
Listerine Antiseptic. Coupons must be mailed 
to Listerine, P.O. Box 1737. Clinton, Iowa, for 
redemption at IOC Plus 2C handling charge. 
This offer void in any state or locality prohibit- 
ing, licensing, or regulating these coupons. The 
consumer must pay any sales tax included. 
Limit on coupon, one per family. Good only in 
U.S.A. Cash value 1/20 Of 1C- FRAUD CLAUSE: 
Any other application of this coupon consti- 
tutes fraud. Invoice proving purchase within 
Ihe last 90 days of sufficient stock to cover cou- 
pons presented for redemption must be made 
available upon request. WARNER-LAMBERT 
PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY. 
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Get the big new 20 -ounce 
family size Listerine! 
Just take the Coupon 
above to any of the 
dealers on the oppo- 
site page, or to your 
favorite store. You'll 
save on the family 
size, or on any size 
bottle of Listerine you 
choose! 
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MA-JIK FOOD MARKET 



PURCELL DRUG CO. 



% pot o gold GENERAL PRODUCTS CORP 



HARRIS Super Markets 



ROSES VARIETY-VALUE 



Simmons 
I.G.A. Foodliner 



THRIF-TEE DISCOUNT STORES, INC. 



mi 




BIG BEAR SUPER MARKETS 

FRIENDLIEST STORES IN TOWN 


LYON'S I.G.A. FOODLINER 
"WHERE SHOPPING IS A PLEASURE" 


BIG VALUE DISCOUNT, INC. 


LIGGETT LANE REXALL 


CRAFTS DRUG STORES 


Complete Health & Beauty Aid Needs 


RED DOT STORES 


ASSOCIATED FOOD STORE 


MANN'S DEPENDABLE DRUG STORES 

FAMOUS FOR PRESCRIPTIONS 



Ben Franklin Variety Store 
Eagle Stores 

GEORGIA 

ATHENS Foodland Stores 

Freeway National Discount 
Horton &. Add Convenient Drug Stores 

ATLANTA Southern 5 and 10 

Super Discount Stores 

CONYERS T & S Superette 

FRANKLIN T. H. Lipford 

JONESBORO Hebert Superette 

SAVANNAH 

The One And Only Bargain Corner 

NORTH CAROLINA 

King Cole Stores 
Handy Pantry 
Phillips Super Markets 
Progressive Stores 
Red Dot Markets 
U-Point Super Markets 

ASHEVILLE Eckerd's Drugs, Inc. 

ATLANTIC BEACH 

Atlantic Beach Super Market 
BURLINGTON Big Gun Store 

Eckerd's of Burlington, Inc. 
BURNSVILLE Burnsville Super Market 
CHARLOTTE A. G. Super Markets 

Benson Rexall Drugs 
Discount House 
CLARKTON W. D. Gooden's Grocery 
DUNN Thomas Drug Store 

EDENTON Mitcheners Pharmacy 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

Inman's Red &. White Food Store 
ELIZABETHTOWN Smith's Drug Store 
ELKIN Cash &. Carry Super Market 

FAYETTEVILLE Economy Food 

Kashway Markets 
Mathews Pharmacy 
Tokay Food 

GOLDSBORO Ash Street Pharmacy 
Glnn Sundry and Soda Shop 

GREENSBORO 

Elm Street Pharmacy, Inc. 
GREENSVILLE Hollowell's Drug Store 

HENDERSON 7-11 Food Store 

Save-Way Super Market 

HENDERSONVILLE 

Wilson Drug Company 
HICKORY Country Boys Market 

Fresh Air Super Markets 
Martin's Super Market 
HIDDENITE Miller's Shopping Center 
HIGH POINT Hester and Brown Grocery 

HOPE SPRINGS 

Beasley's Red and White 

JACKSONVILLE New River Pharmacy 
Whaley's Supermarket 

KANNAPOLIS Black's Drug Stores 

KING Dean's Food Center 



LUMINA PAVILLION 
Tha South'! Largest Ocean Front Pivlllion 

FRENCH'S MARKET 



BUEHLER'S SUPER MARKETS 



LEAKSVILLE 
LUMBERTON 
MAIDEN 

Claude Abernethy Super Market 
MORRISVILLE 



J. B. Edwards NEWTON 



Twin City Super Market RICHLANDS Richlands Food Market 



Hedgpeth Pharmacy NORTH WILKSBORO 

Lowes Super Markets 
N. B. Smithey Stores 

Womble's Drug Store 

Better Life Store 
Newton Grocery 

Link Bros. Pharmacy 



PLYMOUTH 



Red & White Super Market RALEIGH 

NEW BERN 

Ipeck's Red & White Super Market REIDSVILLE 




^ CLIP COUPON ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE AND 



SAVE lOO ON 

LISTERINE® 

featured at these stores 




ROCKY MOUNT Almand's Drug Store 
Whites Super Market 
W. P. M. Discount 

SALISBURY Main Drug Co. 

SWANSBORO Phillips Piggly Wiggly 

WEAVERVILLE L & M Super Market 

WHITE LAKES Goldston's Beach 

WHITNEL Quality Super Market 

WINSTON-SALEM Crown Drug Stores 
N. B. Smithey Stores 
Read Drug Co. 
Thrift Land Food Stores 

WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH 

Adam's Pharmacy 

SOUTH CAROLINA 



ANDERSON Richbourg's Shoppers Fair 

COLUMBIA Taylor St. Pharmacy 

FLORENCE J&JDrug 

GREENVILLE Minit Mart Stores 

HARTSVILLE Carolina Food Stores 
C. L. Brown 
Gibbons Thrift Way 
Griggs Super Market 

Smith Drug #1 



SPARTANBURG 



TENNESSEE 

Publix Super Markets 

ATHENS Alfred's I.G.A. Foodliner 

Big M Superette 
C & F Grocery 

ENGLEWOOD 

Armstrong's I. G. A. Foodliner 

ERWIN White's Super Markets 

ETOWAH Doug Jones Market 

GATLINBURG Ogle's Market 

JAMESTOWN Johnson's Food Market 

JELLICO Creekmore Grocery 

JONESBORO Haw's Self Service Market 

LA FOLLETTE Woodson's Super Market 

MADISONVILLE 

Sloan's I. G. A. Foodliner 

MANCHESTER Parris Grocery 

MARYVILLE 

Buddy's Self Service Market 
Melton's I.G.A. Foodliner 
Melton's I.G.A. Super Market 
Rhyne Super Market 

MORRISTOWN Freels Drug Store, Inc. 

Smith's I.G.A. 

NEW TAZEWELL Big Four Super Market 
ONEIDA Scott Food's Incorporated 
TULLAHOMA Parris Store 

VONORE McCulloch's I.G.A. Foodliner's 
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On crowded bridges or open roads - 
wherever you drive, this helping hand is nearby. 

Help is never far away when your car is 
insured with Motors Insurance Corporation. 

Just call a nearby General Motors dealer or 
MIC office. 

You'll reach The MIC Man right away. 

He's everywhere — throughout all 50 states 
and Canada. 



And because he knows cars, he's an expert 
at getting yours back on the road promptly 
More facts ? 

Ask any of over 13,000 Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac or GMC Truck 
dealers displaying the MIC emblem. 

For service second to none, rely on the 



specialists in automobile physical 
damage insurance... 

MOTORS INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

Subsidiary o! General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
with ossets and liabilities separate and apart. 



Since 1925. ..54 million policies issued — over 14 million claims settled 
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FASHION 



Girls and machine team up to spot style trends — or 

I Was a Teen-age Computer 



Sooner or later those two mighty 
influences on modern society — the 
teen-ager and the computer — were 
hound to join forces. They have 
been put to work by the Bobbie 
Brooks company in Cleveland, the 
nation's largest supplier of teen- 
age clothes, in an undertaking that 
many parents might consider hope- 
less — to figure out teen-age fash- 
ion trends in advance. 

To find out what teen-agers like 
and what they think they might 
like, the company has long relied 
upon a network of high school girls 
who serve as consultants on local 
department store teen boards. This 
year the company also organized 
its own teen board, consisting of 
50 girls who reported to the com- 
pany on local teen trends ami, as a 
reward for their work, were eligible 
to compete for 12 scholarships — 
ranging from S500 to $5,000— of- 
fered by the company. 

The company show ed the 12 w in- 
ners the 400 items in its fall line, 
then fed their reactions into a com- 
puter, which also keeps tabs on 
all aspects of manufacturing, dis- 
tribution and sale s. Also fed in was 
a mass of other data based on com- 
pany know-how. Not surprisingly 
the girls and the computer did not 
entirely agree — nor, indeed, did 
the designers and salesmen — on 
what they liked best (next page). 



In front of an enlarged photograph of 
an IBM computer panel, teen-age models 
frug in date dresses from the Bobbie 
Brooks fall line — a checked wool with tri- 
ple-tiered skirt ($18\ and a long-sleeved 
wool with smocking at neckline {$13). 




Copyrighted material 



DESIGXKItS 1 
DELIGHT 

Sleeveless dress of felt with 
simulated suspenders ($15) is 
the dress that the design morn 
liked the best. "It has an off- 
beat color combination, an 
eas\ r lowered waistline, and a 
sophisticated approach to pop 
art that doesn't end up look- 
ing like a Halloween COStume.* 1 



COMPUTERS 
CHOICE 

An updated classroom classic 
of plaid kilt ($13) , matching 
stockings ( $3) and sleeveless 
sweater ($7) is IBM machine^s 
pick because it will f)e the best 
seller of all the outfits. Making 
all allowances for the vagaries 
of teen shoppers, the computer 
figures it to sell 80,161 units. 



TOPS WITH 
TEENS 

A one-piece dress ($18) that 
looks like a sleeveless striped 
stveater and skirt is the pet of 
the Itoard because, as Siizanne 
Hunt says, "You can move in 
it and feel tailored at the same 
lime. Most tailored things you 
cant move in. I like the groovy 
feeling— it's really action." 



SALES MEN $ 
SELECTION 

Shirt -shaped dress with big 
patch pockets ($18) is dear to 
the salesmen s hearts because 
it is a basic, easy-to-fit shape, 
and comes in a something- 
for-evcrylfody range of colors 
and patterns. It has its own 
name, "The Bobbie," and the 
compan y plans to push it hard. 






Bevy of bright back-to-school 



In their fall outfits the 53 pretty teen- 
agers— si mien t s at General Douglas 
MacArthur High School in Levittown, 
N.Y.— are a sight to light up the cir- 
cuitry of any computer. Their clothes 



were selected from the Bobbie Brooks 
company's back-to-school line as sam- 
ples of the vast variety that the de- 
signers provided for the computer and 
its teen-age collaborators across the 




favorites 



U.S. to consider. Styles range from 
way out to classic, are priced from S2 
to $25 and include a cross section of 
current preferences for fall — English 
Mod dresses, smock shapes, pop art, 



football stripes and jazzy stockings, 
essential to the new top-to-toe look. 
The colors and styles have all hecn 
apprn\ed l»y the company's national 
teen hoard, one of whose members, 
Suzanne Hunt, is the fifth from the 
right in the front row. Most of the 
popular styles shown in the front row 



appear at random anion" the assorted 
outfits in the hack rows, but in other 
colors. All the girls wear stockings 
either over the knee, or knee high, de- 
signed especially to go with each out- 
tit. They cost S2 to S3 and are Bobbie 
Brooks lir>l venture in dressing legs. 
The shoes are by Sandler of Boston. 



Suzanne's outfit and three others in 
the front row (see pictures reprinted at 
left) are the respective favorites of the 
teen board, the designers, the sales- 
men and the computer— the latter tak- 
ing everybody's enthusiasms into ac- 
count and making its own selection 
on the basis of anticipated tall tales. 
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I tell anyone 
who'll listen, 

there is 
nothing like 
a Lark" 





LARK 

FILTER CIGARETTES 



RICHLY REWARDING 
UNCOMMONLY SMOOTH 



Only Lark's filter has 
two outer sections plus 
an inner chamber of 
charcoal granules for a 
richly rewarding taste. 



Try Lark— America's most popular new cigarette 



iterial 



COMPUTER CONTINUED 



Young contestants 9 nonelectronic 

response to some electrifying news 



It can't be run through a computer, 
but a heartfelt trail is sometimes 
the only way a girl ean express her 
feelings. At a luncheon in New 
York. Jo Ann Hayenga of St. Paul. 
Minn, just had to let go when she 
heanl that she had won a tilth- 
place. 81,000 prize in the Bobhie 
Brooks scholarship contest and 



that her best friend, Joanne Ellis 
of Minneapolis, who is shown hug- 
ging her at left, had been awarded 
the grand prize of $5,000. Each 
contestant had fulfilled a number 
ol assignments that included pro- 
ducing a big teen-age fashion show 
at her In mo' tow n department store 
which she represented on the teen 



board. The girls were judged not 
only on how well they carried out 
their tasks but also on the impres- 
sion they made on a panel of judges 
chosen from the fashion industry, 
a field they all intend to pursue as 
a career, (hi the following page 
-nun- ol the winners appraise the 
fall style trends they helped set. 



JUSJEHIM 4'* 

. ..leave the bottle on the 
chimleypiece, and don 't ask me 
to take no?ie, but let me put my lips 
to it when I am so disposed. . . 





* from Martin Chuizlewir by Charles Dickens, eminent pa'ron of Juste rlnl & Btooks 



the others are not 



rare 

scotch 

whisky 



There is a very special quality about J &B Rare that sets it apart... a flavour so 
subtly different and delightful that words simply cannot describe it. So try J&B 
Rare and compare it. Prediction : you will make a most rewarding discovery. J & B is 
a product of the two-centuries-old house of Justerini & Brooks whose patrons 
have included, along with the immortal Charles Dickens, many of history's great. 

PENNIES MORE IN COST - WORLDS APART IN QUALITY 

"WORLD'S FINEST" 86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • THE PADDINGTON CORP . N Y. 20, N.Y. 




COMPl TER CONTINUED 

The experts 
assess the 
fall line 



ennifcr Bender of St. Louis {she icon 
$3,000) states that "everybody taints the 
proper, feminine. Victorian styles— lace 
ruffles and smocking. Also ue nanl lit- 
tle handings to match ail our outfits. 





Dianna Patterson from Arlington, Tex- 
as ($4,000) is convinced that "Texas 
girls go in for a refined look and I don t 
think anyone it ill near those short skirls. 
They all Inn what their friends buy. 



liul.hu- ReidoJ Toledo, Ohio [$500] be- 
Hei rs "the total look is great— you knou, 
matched hats and stockings. Everybody 
Hants pierced cars and short skirts. Ao- 
body icears pants or ftermudas anymore. 



Maijo Bergs of Boston {$2,000) say*, 
f 7 Wee short skirts— a couple of inches 
above the knee— hut I don't knou if 
I tcould near them to go dtmntoun, 
but lots of my friends tcould though. 
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Some men pay a bit more 
for the cordless 
REMINGTON LEKTRONIC II 
yet tend to use it with the cord. 



Are they spendthrifts? 




Not by a long shot. They get their money's worth other 
ways, with the REMINGTON LEKTRONIC II. 



There's the big shaver head. Has 756 slots. 
Once whiskers go through, they're through. 

348 cutting edges see to that. They're 
honed from surgical high-carbon steel. So 
the story's always the same. Short and sweet. 

On top of the shaver head are 4 tiny 
rollers. Gently channel whiskers into the 
slots. Let cutters come in close but no burn. 

What drives it all? The most powerful 
motor in electric shaving. Keeps things 



going full speed around tricky jaw areas and sensitive 
upper lip. 

Now about that cordless feature. The LEKTRONIC II 
works on rechargeable energy cells. (Also works 
with a cord, if you forget to recharge.) Frees 
a man from sockets, sinks, bathroom jams. 
Still, some men insist on using the cord. How- 
come? Two reasons. One: they forget to re- 
charge. So they use the cord. Two: after being 
tied to a cord for so many years, they may 
find it hard accepting too much freedom 
all at once. It's kind of like leaving mother. 

REMINGTON 



electric shaver • srer 



"AI40 wofhs with ■ C0fd. you forgi". to trchtrge. 
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A bunch of the boys were silting around the 19th hole 
having a few beers and telling a few lies at the Green- 
acres Golf Club near Vancouver, B.C.. when in comes 
Charlie looking like Satan had just caught him cheat- 
ing. Charlie has two quick ones and he comes out with 
it. He's playing the sixth hole, he says, when he hap- 
pens to glance over at the lake alongside the fairway. 



and suddenly out of the lake comes this hand, and 
in the hand are two golf clubs. Charlie doesn't even 
TRY to hit his next shot, he just tears back here like 
he's seen a Loch Ness monster in plus fours. Turns out 
the guy with the clubs is a skin diver, hired to lish clubs 
out of the lake where golfers throw them. But try to 
tell that to Charlie. Matter of fact, try to find Charlie 




Id 1769, Alexander Gordon gave the English 
another exhilarating activity to enjoy on the ice. 

What a good skate Mr. Gordon was. Gave 18th century England its favourite indoor ice sport. 

Brilliantly smooth, briskly dry Gordon's. Uniquely refreshing on summer dog days. 

One reason the English have been so devoted to it for 196 years. It's still biggest seller there. 

As it is throughout America. And all the rest of the grateful world. Next time the dead 

heat of summer has you in the doldrums, take a tip from the cool-headed English. 

Since you can't take an exhilarating spin on the ice, take a spot of Gordon's on it. 

PRODUCT OF U.S.A. DISTILLED LONDON DRY CIS. 100* NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. CORDON'S DRY CIN CO.. LTD.. LINDEN. NEW JERSEY. 
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Change to Winston and change for good... m 
for good taste every time ! 



winsion J 

FILTER -CIGARETTES / 



PULL- RICH 
TOBACCO FLAVOR 



Winston tastes good like a cigarette should ! 



C 19(5 R J REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY. WINSTON-3ALEN.M.C. 



